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your own loeal environment and draw deductions for another year. The 
magnificent field of oats here pictured stood 6 feet high, just before harvest- 
ing, last season. They threshed out 90 bushels to the acre, and were grown 
on a farm near Portland, Ore, variety not named. An investigation last 
season and earlier of oats varieties in Champaign county, Ill, conducted by 
| ©. H. Oathout, county agriculturist, shows that the Big Four variety is the 

















Producing Oats Yielding All the Way to 90 Bushels per Acre 


; ITH prospects of better than a billion bushels of oats for the forth- 
coming harvest, as shown in Statistician Snow’s preliminary es- 
4 timate printed on a later page, it is not amiss to consider some 
favored varieties for northern latitudes; then study yield in the light of 


most popular there among the farmers. Of 100 farmers who reported, 67 
prefer the Big Four. Seventeen farmers preferred Silver Mine, and the rT 
remaining number distributed their preference among 15 other varieties. 
It is interesting to note that the Big Four is not the highest yielder in the 
Illinois county named, some of the relatively unpopular sorts giving more 
bushels of oats to the acre. Among 25 best varieties of oats grown at the 
Ohio station in a recent year, Siberian, Sixty Day, Improved American, 
Illinois German, Joanette, Green Mountain and Big Four led in produe- 
tive eapacity. The range in yield of grain on the average for five years was 
68.34 bushels for the last mentioned variety to 70.46 bushels for Siberian. 
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Crop Promise Highly Favorable 


Winter wheat promises nearly 670,000,000 bushels~-According to 


Orange Judd crop reporting bureau—Oats conditions satis- 
factory—Corn acreage increased--By B. W. Snow 


Last fall, and repeatedly since, I 
have pointed out in the columns of 


the American Agriculturist, the fact 
that there was this year a very wide 
and severe visitation of hessian fly 
throughout the greater part of the 
winter wheat belt in the central val- 
leys. So severe was this attack that 


last fall there were many places where 
the ravages of the fall brood were 
sufficient to entirely destroy the grow- 
ing wheat, 

Roughly, hessian fly is present to 
more or less extent throughout the 
whole territory from the western 
counties of Ohio to the western cen- 
tral counties of Kansas. In a few 
Places the loss is complete, in many 
places it is severe, and over this en- 
tire territory the presence of the pest 
is easily noted. 

During the last two weeks I have 
personally visited many of the dis- 
tricts where the crop is worst hurt, 
and am fully aware of the fact that 
there are locally very serious 
On the other hand, it must not be lost 
sight of, that May was remarkably 
favorable in that it brought abundant 
moisture, stimulating a vigorous plant 
growth that enables the plant to re- 
sist, in a marked degree, the attacks 
of these enemies. 


Fly Losses in Missouri 


The returns of our correspondents 
this month, covering practically every 
wheat growing county of importance 
in the winter wheat belt, show a con- 
siderable depreciation in condition, 
due almost entirely to the better ap- 
preciation of the damage of the hes- 
sian fiy. The general average is re- 
Ported at 85.6 against 90.1 on May 1. 
The heaviest losses are in the lower 
Ohio and lower Missouri valleys. 

Figuring upon the usual basis for 
interpreting condition returns, it 
would seem that the present condi- 
tion and acreage might safely 
be regarded as forecasting a crop 
possibility of about 669,000,000 
bushels. At this date last year the 
June 1 indication was figured at 647,- 
000,000 bushels, upon the same basis 
of interpretation. 

Fine Spring Wheat Prospect 

Returns from our county agents 
show that conditions were so favor- 
able in the Northwest and on the Pa- 
cific coast for the seeding of wheat 
that a very material increase in the 
spring wheat acreage has been se- 
cured. The total acreage under spring 
wheat is reported at 19,505,000 acres 
against 18,004,000 harvested last year. 

The following statement shows the 
Acreage and condition of winter and 
spring wheat by states, as reported by 
our correspondents on June 1: 


losses 


















WHEAT ACREAGE AND CONDITION JUNE 1 
Winter Acres Condition 

OW TOR ccvcccesecsccsss 378,000 90 
Pennsylvania .....-....+.+ 1,341,000 80 
Texas CO ecrreressceses 1,353,000 90 
ALkasas .occcceseesescces 182,000 86 
Tennessee bbb ebevnste 838,000 78 
West Virginia ............ 257,000 86 
Frentuc MY cccccces ddveccers 830,000 78 
GENO .occee wevecee épnessene ’ 91 
Michigan 89 
ERGIBRS cocccccccccccccsce Be 83 
EE sebeddcedecsocsene Oe 85 
Wisconsin 90 
TOMO ccccccsccccccccccoces 96 
BEUEE wscccccccscceccces & 71 
Kansas ... 84 
Nebraska 93 
California 96 
Oregon ... 99 
Vashington 99 
Oklahoma 8% 
Montana 90 
Other «+. 87 
Total 85.6 

New England ...........+- 5,000 95 
WISCGMEER cocccccceccccess 95.000 93 
Minnesota ....... «oeee 3,592,000 93 
— erceedececccccccccecs 304,000 93 
WD cccceseccccccccsccs 61,000 94 
Nebra BD ccvcccccccescsccs 331,000 91 
North Dakota ......+..+--. 8.764.000 96 
South Dakot@ ...eees.----- 3,596,000 96 
Oregon ° 194,000 99 
Washington 1,177,000 97 
Montana .. 545.000 . 90 
Other ...ee0 741,000 92 
Total ccccocccscccess 19,405,000 95.1 


The spring wheat crop, of course, 
has to meet most of the vicissitudes of 
fits career after June 1, and the con- 
dition as a rule is high at this time. 
This year average spring wheat condi- 
tion is reported at 95.1, against 96.7 
last year. It is too early to indulge in 
anything like a definite forecast of 
crop possibilities. But using the gov- 
ernment basis for translating the con- 
dition into possitjle bushels per acre, 
it would seem that the present situa- 
tion justifies an expectation of a 
oBo On wheat crop possibility of 281,- 

000 bushels. Last year at this date, 
figured in the same way, the possi- 
bility was ‘indicated at 269,000,000 
bushels, thus showing that on account 
of the increase in acreage there is a 
Possibility for a larger wheat crop in 


the Northwest this year than was the 
case last 









Big Oats Acreage Assured 
The first return of oats acreage 
this year indicates a material  in- 
crease in the breadth seeded, the in- 
crease being very uniform The total 
acreage is reported at 40,024,000 
acres—an increase of 4.4% over last 
year’s breadth The condition of 
the oats crop is a little higher than 
an average for a series of years at 
this date, but is not quite as good 
as was reported last year A few 
states like Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Missouri show a condition materially 
below average, mainly because of 
drouth experienced hen the crop 
was germinating and making its first 
growth. Present condition and acreage 
would justify an expectation of a crop 
crop which might equal 1,277,000,000 
bushels. Last year at this date, 
figured in the same manner, the crop 
indication was given at 1,203.000,000 
bushels, 
OATS, ACREAGE AND CONDITION JUNE 1 
Acres ondition 
209,000 90 
a 85 
85 
84 
7 70 
6 80 
149 77 
713 85 
1,570,¢ 88 
1,650,¢ 93 
4,406, ( 87 
2,402 92 
3,142,000 94 
4.919.000 95 
1,114,006 82 
,( 91 
Nebr Bieta g 92 
North Dakota ..... 94 
South Dakota 95 
nia 98 
S dedecesceses 97 
Washington 98 
Oklahoma ...++++-+ 93 
Montana 89 
Other 88 
GE dccsuceverenss 40,024,000 90.3 
Increase in Corn Area 
Corn planting began under ex- 
ceedingly favorable circumstances 
throughout the greater part of the 
corn belt east of the Missouri river. 


Weather conditions were such that 
the land was prepared earlier than 
usual and the condition of the soil 
was particularly good. As a result, 
the acreage in the southern half of 
the belt was planted promptly, and 
as there was sufficient moisture for 
germination it came forward rapidly. 

Returns of our correspondents indi- 
cate that the acreage in corn this 
year will be Maaterially larger than 
that harvested -last year, the reason 
being the favorable opportunity for 
preparing land and a disposition to 
plow up a considerable acreage of 
pasture land, cropping it for a year 
or two before it jg reseeded for pas- 
ture, 

A Decrease iff Hay Acreage 

Our returns this month indicate a 
moderate decrease in the acreage of 
tame hay as compared with the area 
cut last year. The decrease is par- 
ticularly important in the Ohio and 
middle Mississippi valleys, and is off- 
set to some extent by an increase in 


the trans-Missouri coyntry, and on 
the Pacific coast. 
The total acreag6é is reported 


47,744,000 acres, somewhat less than 
harvested last year. The reason for 
the decrease generally assigned is the 
damage which has been done to old 
meadows by drouth during the past 
two or three years, and the excellent 
opportunity which existed this spring 
for the plowing of sod land. 


HAY, ACREAGE AND ° CONDITION JUNE 1 
Acres Cond Acres Cond 

N E, 3,900,000 92 Ia, 2,803,000 93 
N Y, 4,695,000 90 Mo, 2,516,000 .83 
Pa, 3,131,000 8 Kan, 1,656,000 100 
Tex, 466,000 92 Neb, 1,244,000 98 
Ark, 331,000 93 N D, 343,000 90 
Tenn 737,000 79 8 D, 466,000 96 
W Va 700,000 &8 Cal, 2,704,000 95 
Ky, 621,000 30 Ore, 867,000 94 
0, 2,699,000 81 Wash 811,000 97 
Mich 2,277,000 90 Okla 414,000 100 
Ind 1,697,000 88 Mont 4,000 98 
I 1,932,000 77 Other 5,936,000 90 
Wis : 403, 000 90 euianinashiidinasanioes % 
Minn, 751,000 97 Total, 47,744,000 90.0 
The conaiai condition of the hay 
crop is returned lower than normal 
in all territory east of the Missouri 
river. The condition is moderately 


high but is still not up to the normal 
standard for this date. The reason 
for the lowered prospect lies in the 
act that east of the Missouri river the 
months of March and April were 
marked by a very decided deficiency 
in moisture, and grass did not secure 
the strong, vigorous, early start that 
is essential to a large hay crop. The 
month of May, however, has been 
marked by cool weather and an 
ample moisture supply everywhere, 
so that the situation now is satisfac- 
tory so far as the current situation is 
concerned and some of the failure in 
growth resulting from the _ early 
drouth is being made good. 
Returns of our county agents 
dicate a decrease in the acreage 
voted to the minor cereals, the 


in- 
de- 
de- 





Grease being uniform and in_ the 
main attributed to the desire to seed 
as large crops of wheat and oats 
as possible. 

The acreage of rye is 
2,505,000 acres, a decrease of 
from the acreage harvested last year. 
If it were not for the fact that in 
the Northwest rye is being used more 
each year in a regular crop rotation, 


reported 
2.4% 












largely for the purpose of cleaning 
up foul land, the decrease in acreage 
would be even more marked than it 
is. In the Dakotas and Wisconsin, 
states of considerable importance in 
the production of this cereal, there 
is an increased acreage for the rea- 
son indicated. For those states, how- 
ever, where the crop is grown as a 
regular part of the recognized crop 
distribution, the acreage has been 
decreased in order to make more 
land for the more important, and at 
the present time higher priced, small 
grains. 
RYE AND BARLEY JUNE 1 
—_-Rye——,, —— Barley —, 
Acres Cond Acres Cond 
Wew York ccccecsccce 130,000 92 82,000 95 
Pennsylvania ........ 277,000 88 8.000 90 
Texas 2.000 100 7,000 94 
Arkansas 1,000 95 1,000 92 
Tennesse om 84 3.000 76 
West Virginia 85 1,000 85 
Kentucky 83 2.000 88 
Ohio 9 34,000 92 
Michigan 94 87,000 90 
Indiana 93 9,000 92 
Illinois 93 51,000 $1 
Wisconsin 93 72,000 89 
Minnesota 92 .000 93 
lowa 96 374,000 91 
Missouri 87 7,000 85 
MANGES cccccceces 90 265,000 98 
Nebraska ...... 95 101,000 93 
North Dakot: 89 1,282,000 94 
South Dako 95 845,000 92 
California 190 =1,326,000 92 
Pre 100 123,000 99 
Washington 93 183,000 91 
Oklahoma 90 9,000 91 
Montana . 100 6,000 92 
Other ... 90 425,000 90 
Debed  cvcccceesscets 92.1 7,175,000 89.6 
The condition of rye is uniformly 
satisfactory in the states where it is 
a crop of importance, and the first 
report of the year may be taken as 
forecasting a normal yield result 
upon a slightly decreased acreage. 
The decrease in the acreage of 
barley is decidedly more marked 
than in the case of rye. This is one 
of the crops of which we produce 
ordinarily less than we use, the defi- 
ciency being made good by moderate 


Canadian imports. This year the de- 
cline in the states of importance in 
the Northwest represents a taking of 
barley acreage and upon it substi- 
tuting a wheat crop. During the 
past year the plane of prices for 
wheat has been much more satisfac- 
tory than have the returns of bar- 
ley production, and the decreased 
acreage, therefore, in barley is the 
logical result. 
Fruit Outlook Generally Satisfactory 
Early in the season there was ap- 
prehension of possible damage to the 
apple crop because of the extremely 


warm weather experienced in April, 
and consequent early budding and 
bloom. Fortunately, however, the 
general experience of rainfall and 


cool weather during May reduced to 
a minimum the late frost experience. 
Our reports at this time show more 
than the average apple promise in 
practically all states of importance, 
with a particularly good situation in 
the states of commercial apple or- 
chards. Of course, it is too early to 
undertake to say anything about the 
size of the crop, but it is very satis- 
factory to know that the bloom 
promise is generally good. 

Judging from the returns of our 
correspondents, the experience this 
year with peaches is not quite 4s 
satisfactory as in the case of apples. 
Trees bloomed early and there has 
been damage, both from frost, and 
from wét, chilly weather, which has 
served to reduce the crop prospect, 
as viewed by our agents. In Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Illinois some dis- 
couragement is noted, but in other 
states of the central west there still 
remains at least an average promise 
for peaches. In view, however, of 
the generally favorable character of 
the spring, and the absence of late 
frosts, growers had been encouraged 
to expect more than an average crop, 
and this disappointment may be re- 
flected somewhat in the reports now 
being sent in. 


On account of excessive rains and 
cool weather during May, the plant- 


ing of even the early 
is not completed on June 1. Our 
correspondents, however, indicate 
that the original determination to 
plant a smaller crop than was har- 
vested last year has been strength- 
ened by a somewhat unfavorable 
character of the season for planting, 
particularly in commercial districts, 
so that the final acreage may be even 
a trifle smaller than seemed probable 
when the season opened. The condi- 
tion of the potato crop is always 
good at the date of the first report 
of the year, and the present year is 
no exception to the rule. So far as 
any growth is in evidence at this 
time, the situation appears to be 
entirely saitsfactory. In the Central 
valleys there is more than an _  or- 
dinary development of vine, because 


crop of potatoes 


of the extra vigor induced by the 
ample moisture supply during the 
winter. 
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Bale Faster—Last Longer 


ts ganerally admit that a CASE Baler 


Use 

takes "her faster than they can it—and 
with minimum power. Only 6 to 10 Brake h.p, 

uired tooperate. TwoSizes—l4x 18 inches 
¢ to 5 tong and 17 x 22 inches (4 to6 tons 
per hor No other presses are so well made 
and semenes They outiast the next best by 
years. Built as carefully as the largest and 
most ex penne CASE Tractors. But their me- 
chanical perfection costs you nothing extra. 


CASE 


Baling Presses 


Simplest to handle. Safest to work with. 
Oan't be choked or jammed. No chance for 
aceldens. Operate with 2 less men than others 
—with CASE Hay Fork attachmen 

Case Sweep Power Baler is ideal for home 
ase. 3 men and 2 horses bale uate 246 tons 

er hovr. Think of that. Start when the hay 
ready. Don't wait for the machine —. 

ate. 








Mail a postcard for new Baling 
log and prices. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. 
Dept. 822, Racine, Wis. (303) 

















C.F IR. 


Cole Bros. Franklin Lightning 
Rods are now examined and 


Approved by 

Underwriters’ 

Laboratories 
the very highest authorities on 
lightning rod materials and 
manufacture. Protectyourpro- 
perty with CBF R — doubly 
guaranteed, 66-year tested 
lightning rod. Booklet free. 
Cole Bros. Lightning Rod Co., Est. 1849 


318 3. Seventh St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Oldest and largest lightning rod factory. 


Get the quem for CBFR on ne 








per ft. 
= cable made. 
30 days 


Lightning Rods % 
Freight prepaid, C. O. D. ‘ome 
guaranteed. Complete installin 
catalogue free BINSON & SEIDEL 


Books Invaluable to 
the Dai 
Stockman and Farmer 


By Prof. Thomas Shaw 


inde. Buy a soft 
~ Fem 
* trial. faction 
<* *, “Vale able 
., Box 68, Washingtonville, Pa, 





@ These books are concise, complete, 
technically sound and full of that re- 
assuring element for which the author 
is noted. 


Crops and the Silo 
It tells about growing and feeding all kinds @& 


soiling crops, conditions to —— +! are odapted, 
rotation, sowing, cultivating eeding. 

about building and filling us. Illustrated. “sa 
pages. 5x7 inehes. Cloth ...scscccccccceses $IM0 


Porage Crops Other than Grasses 
How to cultivate, harvest and use them practically. 
Illustrated. 287 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth... $1.00 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 
This is the only book published which treats on the 
growth, cultivation and treatment of clovers a8 
applicable to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 337 pages 
GHD, WS ccccctccestcoscetecccscsces covece $1.08 


Management and Feeding of Sheep 
The most complete work on sheep for Americal 
farmers. Breeds, breeding, manggement and diseases. 
Illustrated. 5%x8 inches. Cloth. Net ..... $2.00 


The Management and Feeding of Cattle 


This treatise, on a subject of widespread and popd- 
lar interest, is the most comprehensive of the kind 


ever written. Illustrated, eee inches. 496 p: 
Cloth. Neb ccccccccccccccccccccoces eoececce 
The Study of Breeds 

Origin, history, distribution, characteristics, adspt- 
ability, uses, and standards of excellence of all 
pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep and swine @ 
America. Illustrated. 371 pages. 5x7 inches 
GNU < ecksbocarducecsiue evccees e6eccoseecre $1.0 
Animal Breeding 

This book is intended to meet the needs of all 


persons interested in the breeding and rearing of 
live stock. The most complete book published of 
Se. poten. Illustrated. 405 pages. 5x7 inn 


OEP ECOSOC OOCOSO OSC eer ee ereeeeeeseee 


Feeding Farm Animals 
This book is suitable alike for the avadent and the 





farmer. It demonstrates the science prace 
of feeding in all its details. iasteated. Py 
inches. Upwards of 500 pages. Cloth........ 
tt Free on Application. —_ for out * 
new and elaborately y ustrated - 
6x9 inches, containing descriptions of t ol 
also 500 of the most and books oa 


farming and allied subjects, the ——_ of which will 
enable the reader to successfully cope with ale 
cate question oa may present itself. This will 
sent for the 
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When Haying Time Comes 


Work may be dreaded or enjoyed according to methods and equipment--Greastest skill required for best results~- 
Have tools ready beforehand---Advantage in loader and side-delivery rake~-Cures clover 
in swath---By T. H. Hardesly of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania 


2 No CROP is more carefully handled 
on our farm than hay. No feature 
of our farming is so remunerative, 
none is so pleasant, none calls for such skill 
in getting results. The tools come first in 
of importance. Poor tools delay the 
harvest, and a delayed hay harvest is poor 
hay in the barn or stack. Few tools are just 
as troublesome in making good hay as tools 
in bad condition. If I say just a few words 
on this subject I am sure my readers will 
understand their importance. 

I have made hay on my farm now for 26 
years. I have watched my neighbors and 
eonstantly have helped them out. Scarcely a 
season passes that someone does not borrow 
a mower, a rake, a loader, or even such a 
common thing as a hay rigging for the wagon. 
You see, hay harvest slips along so quietly 
that it arrives before half the people are 
ready. The mower often stands in a shed or 
in the basement of the barn without a thought 
ever being given to it. On many farms it 
serves as a hen roost; seemingly some farm- 


ers hate to disturb 






way 


hired men on the mower, but it is only the 
exception who sees a rock, or broken branch 
or something else that lies partly hid in the 
grass. Of course when these hit something 
has got to happen. After several trying ex- 
periences I have concluded that the best man 
to drive the mowing machine is the man who 
owns it. 

Of tools, I use a 5-foot mower, a side 
delivery rake, although the other makes of 
rakes are good, and each has its purpose, but 
I prefer the side delivery kind. I find the 
tedder of great help in the hayfield. It is al- 
most indispensable for clover and alfalfa. 
Where the clear timothy is heavy, I often use 
it there. When tedded, and then raked with 
a side delivery rake, the loader follows and 
makes a clear clean-up of the windrow. I 
know of no tool that has made haying so 
pleasant as the hay loader. I would not 
think of farming’ without mine or one of 
similar nature. 

Lstart the mower in the afternoon or early 
morning. If the weather is right, I am ready 


full. We never add salt to the hay, and we 
never have moldy hay. Clover is rather try- 
ing. I have tried all methods, but I have 
found no better way than curing in swath for 
a short time, then tedding, then raking for 
another drying spell in windrow, and then 
shocking, for a brief curing period in the hay- 
cock. 

Often our barn space runs out. That is, we 
get the barn filled and there is still hay in 
the field. We now resort to stacking. I 
have on hand quite a number of old fence 
rails. I lay these on the ground for a founda- 
tion to protect the bottom. The hay is now 
laid on these rails, always high from the 
middle. We keep the middle high and well 
tramped, but build well out to the outside. 
The circumference of the stack is gradually 
enlarged up to 5 or 6 feet; we then begin to 
draw in as we build up, continuing this until 
the apex is reached. By so building the stack 
never takes in water and no loss results. I 
do hang weights over the stack to keep it 
straight and to help in level settling. This 

method of hanging 





the hens and so they 
leave it just as long 
as they can. When 
brought out for use, 
it is commonly rusty, 
often parts are miss- 
needing 
repair. And there 
you are—harvest on, 
and a poor machine 
for cutting. 

I don’t say my plan 
is the only plan, be- 


ing, others 


cause it isn’t. But 
when I close the har- 
vest season every 
part of my mower, 
tedder or rake is 
gone over, and the 
repairing done then 
and there before 
housing for the win- 
ter. I -know right 
now that my haying 
tools are in prime 
condition for work. 








weights by ropes 
made of hay, or by 
twine, seems to be 
going out of use. 
Often it is not neces- 
sary, but when used 
you are not troubled 
by tops blowing off. 
The expense and 
labor are small, and 
I believe the work is 
worth while. 

The only’ secret 
about making hay a 
joy is_to have good 
tools, to have them 
in repair, to be ready 
when the _ season 
opens, and in this 
way to orowd the 
work, not to let the 








Last year I repaired 
all the guards on the 
cutting bar, ordered 
several new sections for the blade, and got a 
new shoe. I could have waited until this 
spring, and I could have forgotten all about 
the matter, too. But I did neither. I knew 
that haying time would come again and that 
these things would be required, so I got them. 
Now I am ready. ‘The blades were repaired, 
the new shoe put on, the old guards replaced. 
My cutting blades are also sharpened now 
and the very day that I want to start the 
mcwer all will be in readiness. 


Careless Work Wears Tools Out 


Without going over the tools, I will say 
that the tedder, rake and loader are in just 
the same readiness, all repaired, all just as 
good as new. I don’t expect to be delayed, 
unless due to unavoidable breakage which I 
cannot help. Even in this respect, many 
breaks are due to carelessness. I have tried 


Haying Time Everywhere Soon at Hand 


to stack or haul to the barn the next after- 
noon. In case of rainy weather I do a good 
deal of shocking. The hay is put in big cocks, 
nicely sloped and allowed to cure until the 
weather permits opening up and hauling to 
barn. If rain hits a lot of hay in the wind- 
row I let it alone until that rain is over; then 
as soon as dry on top I scatter with the tedder 
or fork over by hand. If a rainy spell hits 
us with much hay down we often cock up if a 
chance is given for the sun to air out the 
forked-over windrow. 

The hay isq@ut in the barn. We use fork 
and track and thus can make quick work of 
the unloading. As each forkful is dropped it 
is scattered by a man in the mow. I know 
that many farmers think this unnecessary, 
but it saves hard tugging when you go to 
take hay out of the mow the next winter. 
We keep right on filling until the mow is 





work crowd you. 
This is particularly 
wise if you have 
wheat to cut. We 
start alfalfa first. 
Our alfalfa acreage 
is small, so that it 


doesn’t amount to 
much. Following the first cutting of al- 
falfa comes clover, then usually wheat, then 
timothy. We do for wheat what we do for 
hay. We have our wheat harvester in re- 
pair. The first rainy day in June we haul 
the wheat harvester out on the barn floor, 
look it over, oil all the parts, put fresh cotton 
in the oil wells, and see that it is in-smooth 
running condition. That’s all then until put 
to work in the field. 

In shocking wheat we set in 12 bundles or 
sheaves. First, two together; then, one each 
opposite; then fill in with six other sheaves. 
The shock is capped with two bundles. Both 
are broken at the head end, and carefully laid 
over the shock, one on top somewhat cross- 
wise over the other. Before laying on these 


cap sheaves the shock is pressed together at 
the top by folding the arms about the shock. 
If carefully set, thé shocks will stand straight. 






















Growing and Marketing the Peach Crop 


American Agriculturist 





Secret of winter pruning---What fertilizers were used---Spraying for right results--Hunting up the best markets—What 
real packing means---Varieties and the prices they brought--In two years 100 acres netted $43,000---Whole 
story related before Maryland horticultural society--By Orlando Harrison of Worcester county, Maryland 


ELLING two peach crops grown in a 100-acre 
S orchard for $43,000, Orlando Harrison telis in 

the article following how he did it and the 
steps covered in winning these wonderful money 
results. Every peach grower should give careful 
study to Mr Harrison’s methods and careful con- 
sideration to his comments about soil, varieties 
and growing and caring for the trees. 

Starting for a 12 months’ work with 


peaches January is the month to begin. We 
cut back our peach trees when planting to 
12 inches. One and two-year peach trees we 
cut back one-fourth to one-third of the pre- 
vious year’s growth to make a sturdy tree 
Three-year peach, cut all dead wood 
shortened ends of limbs to keep trees 
the ground, to save expense of picking fruit. 
In our orchards, four to nine years of age, 
we are obliged to use good judgment in prun- 
ing. No set rule is safe, but one that is to 
keep out all dead limbs at all times. It de- 
pends on the variety and prospects for fruit 
buds. First, we determine for what we are 
pruning—wood growth, or fruit, and govern 
accordingly. Do not prune the small live 
twigs near the trunk when trees are three 
years of age; that is where you get the first 
fruit. 

Spray early in March with concentrated 
lime and sulphur | to 9, or one part of the 
solution to nine parts of water. From March 
§ to 10 we used a mixture made up of 500 
pounds of dissolved bone, 500 pounds of 
kainit, 500 pounds of rock, 500 pounds of 
muriate of potash, applying 500 pounds to an 
acre broadcast with spreader. We started 
cultivation by using disk harrow; start any 
time between March 10 to 20. We followed 
once each week with 8-foot broad tooth culti- 
vator, crossing each way, then on the bias, 
in order to break every foot of top crust. 
When the dry weather set in the cultivator 
was kept going oftener. The cultivation was 
continued regularly till July 10. 


and 
near 


Fighting the Peach Borers 


All summer, during the growing season, the 
trees were hoed around about three times and 
borers cleaned out. The borer is the worst 
enemy to peach trees. Many orchards are 
said to be affected with “yellows” when the 
real trouble is “borers.”” Apply the knife, or 
wire, and free the “borer” by picking it 
out. No sign’of “yellow” has ever appeared 
in our orchards. Wood ashes is a good form 
of potash to apply around the tree when the 
earth has been pulled away: concentrated 
lime and sulphur, 1 to 3 to 5 around the 
trunks. Waste sulphur and lime in making 
self-boiled should be applied to trunks at the 
ground. It will help keep out borers. In 
spraying it is best to start one week before 
it is reaily needed, or generally recommended, 
else you may be too late for best results. If 
you are too early you can go after it again. 
If you are too late, you will not save that sea- 
son what you have lost by delay. 

We spray before blossoms open with two 
pounds of lime, two pounds of arsenate of 
lead and 50 gallons of water. Seven days 
later, when blossoms are full, or dropping, 
we use eight pounds of lime, eight pounds of 
sulphur, two pounds of arsenate of lead. 
Repeat as just stated 10 days later. When 
peaches are the size of hulled walnuts, or 
larger, repeat the same, except omit the ar- 
senate of lead for fear of injuring fruit, and 
you will control the rot. This brings you 
to July 1-10. It should be remembered 
varieties running from Crawford’s Late and 
later can be sprayed later than the earlier 
varieties. wa 


Packing and Varieties 


We used the Georgia carriers for all the 
well-colored, select fruit. The Georgia car- 
rier was far superior to any other package. 
Our orchard of 100 acres from four to nine 
years of age consists of 1500 Carman, 500 


Champion, 500 Belle of Georgia, 1300 Ray, 
500 Chair’s Choice, 1000 Crawford Late, 4500 


Elbertas. These, in addition to our test or- 
chard of 100 varieties, give us peaches four 
months, from June 15 to October 15. In 


July I visited a number of orchards in Mary- 
land and other states. I found the prospect 
for a full peach crop was sure, especially for 
Baltimore and Philadelphia markets. I then 
spent two weeks among the commission men 
of Boston, New York and other cities to de- 
termine what was wanted by their trade. 1! 
found poor peaches, or even medium peaches, 
poor sale, but ripe, high-colored, well-packed 
in the Georgia carriers selling at a good price 

even on a full market. Returning, I deter- 
mined to see our peaches were left on the 
tree until ripe—to use Georgia peach carriers, 
full size with cover pad to keep peaches from 
bruising on top layer. 

More care was exercised this season than 
in the past to see the fruit was full grown 
and ripe before picking, giving greater care 


not to bruise the fruit. The trees, being 
loaded to the ground, prevented getting a 
wagon in the orchards, and we hauled fruit 
on a sled to the packing house. We filled the 
crates full with a raise of % inch on each 


end of the crate, when the lid went on a bulge 


of 2 inches in center. We secured an expert 
Georgia packer for one day to start our 
packers right. They caught the idea and 


carried it through the season. 

We tried to have our cars iced, ventilated 
and cleaned at least 12 hours before loading. 
I know 24 hours are better. The new re- 
frigerator cars are far superior to the old 
ones, yet the icing charge is greater, cost 
ranging from $30 to $38 a car for ice. By 
having peaches packed full carrier we used 
a strip between crate of 1% x2 inches, se- 
curely nailed, seeing that bunkers are well 
filled with ice before cars roll. 

Starting with Carman, the trees were too 
full and were of poor color. I sold most of 
the first 12 cars for $1 to $1.10 a carrier fob 
home station. Champion sold in Newark, 
N J, at $2 to $2.50 a carrier. Belle of Georgia 
and Ray, picked about the same time, were 
placed on the Boston market and sold for 
$3.25 a carrier. We were only offered $1.50 at 
Berlin. We left the Elbertas on trees until 
they attained a large size. We picked 11 
cars one week, August 16-23, selling them at 
from $3 to $3.50 a carrier. In Boston, four 
cars were sold fob Berlin at $2.80 a carrier. 

Crawford Late were left too thick on trees 
and by adding five pounds of nitrate of soda 
and the late rain, in addition to the fertilizer 
used in early seasdn, the quality of the peach 
was injured and the fruit did not color well, 
Showing that excess of nitrate of soda and 
rain will make size to a peach at the expense 
of flavor and color. This variety sold at from 
$1 to $2 a carrier. In our test orchard we 
had several promising varieties fruited and 
we find by the use of self-boiled lime and 
sulphur the list of peaches can cover a long 
season with profit. 

Among the most valuable ones are: 
Slappey, an early yellow; Mamie Ross, me- 
dium season, red blush, white; Fox Seedling, 
white flesh, red blush, late; Ford’s Late, late 
white, white flesh, red blush, late. The 
Chinese strains are usually best, but the 
Smock family and Salways do well under good 
care and spraying, winding up,with Hughes’ 
I X L, the latest of all in our test orchard. 

Care was used in caring for the peaches; 
as fast as packed they were hauled to refrig- 
erator car under cover, keeping them from 
the rays of the sun as far as possible. Car 
doors were kept closed, except when loading, 
men working by lantern. We used our label 
only on the select grades. Soft peaches were 
sold near home. One feature should be en- 





couraged—-canning people should use all No 
2, and soft peaches for pie fruit. One canner 
paid 50 cents a bushel for all such peaches 
in West Virginia and it made good for him. 
We should keep the culls off the market. 

On the 100 aeres in 1913 we sold 60 cars 
of peaches, netting over $25,000. In 1914 we 
shipped 41 cars, netting over $18,000, a total 
of $43,000 net from .100 acres in two years. 
It was done by having the right soil, a sandy 
loam, starting on time to prune, having the 
right varieties, giving thorough cultivation, 
feeding properly, spraying at the right time 
freely with the right material, using the 
proper package, leaving the fruit on the 
trees till ripe, then carefully packing with 
full pack, good from top to bottom, only the 
best fruit. Lastly the peaches were placed 
on a market where a high grade of fruit was 
wanted. 


WORK OF CATERPILLAR 


J. W. FOLSOM, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Heads injured by the clover seed cater- 
pillar fail to bloom out all over, but remain 
partly green like those affected by the midge. 
The caterpillar, white or yellow with a heart- 
shaped head, may easily be found by tearing 
open an infested clover head. It eats away 
the bottoms of the flowers, spoiling the en- 
tire head. Each caterpillar means the loss 
of about 100 seeds, and the caterpillars are 
abundant. They transform into small moths, 
brown, with silvery markings, of which there 
are three generations a year. The moths are 
most abundant when the midges are; in other 
words, when small green clover heads are 
most numerous, for the moths lay eggs on 
these. The methods used against the midge 
and chalcid operate at the same time against 
the seed caterpillar. 

As all three of these seed pests enter the 
clover field in its first year, it is a wise plan 
to prevent the heading of first-year clover 
or to destroy the heads if formed. The fleld 
may be mowed back a few weeks after the 
oats (or other small grains) have been har- 
vested, or it may be pastured, at a time when 
the growth is vigorous, but yet sufficiently 
early to permit a good new growth before 
frost sets in. In a good growing season it is 
even possible to get a fair crop of hay from 
first-year clover. Destroy volunteer clover. 
If clover and timothy are mixed, clip or pas- 
ture the field lightly, instead of cutting the 
June hay crop early. 

Red clover cannot set seed without being 
polienized, and it cannot pollenize itself. 
The cross pollination is performed chiefly by 
the bumblebees. Red clover does not set 
much seed in the June crop, as a rule, because 
there are not enough bumblebees to pollen- 
ize the flowers, the only winged bumblebees 
at the time being the comparatively few 
queens that have survived the winter. In 
midsummer, however, there are ordinarily 
enough bumblebees to pollenize the second 
crop, even though one may count only half 
a dozen or so to the acre. There is, however, 
some seed in the June crop—sometimes as 
much as two bushels per acre. I have satis- 
fied myself that this umexpected yield of seed 
is due chiefly to pollination by long-tongued 
honeybees of the Italian variety. 


My Idea About Horses is that prevention is 
better than cure. The most important thing 
to be noticed is to avoid the horse’s worst 
enemy, which is colic. It is generally started 
from excessive feeding of graim, excess in 
drinking water and from standing too long in 
a cold wind. For the latter I always blanket 
my horses if they are obliged to stand more 
than five minutes in a cold wind. I find that 
dieting horses is as essential to their general 
health as it is to the human race.—f[J. M. 
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Caring for Earliest Field Crops 


Winter wheat and meadows claim speedy attention---June and early July harvest fields and their needs--Experience 
shows that wheat often improves in stack-~-Few changes in harvest methods in recent 
years---Ohio farmer outlines usage in handling clover 


EW radical changes, but a gradual 
iniprovement has been seen in wheat 
harvesting methods in the last few 
The header is still decidedly the most 
popular harvesting implement in Kansas and 
some other areas of the west. Headed wheat 
s uniformly put into the stack instead of in 
the shock like bundle wheat from the binder. 
On some farms are found both a header and 
binder, the former being particularly popular 
in a dry season, when ripening is rapid and 
the harvest work must be expedited. 
Ordinarily it is considered that stacked 
wheat is of better milling quality than that 
threshed from the 
having gone through the sweat. ~ Millers and 
elevator men almost invariably hold that 
ating in thé stack improves the quality of 
the grain. This is particularly true of grain 
that has been bleached and discolored by 
the weather. The only argument in favor of 
threshing from the shock is that it is some- 
what less expensive than stacking and also 
that it gets the work out of the way early 
in the season, leaving the ground clear for 


years 


swe 


shock on account of its. 


quaiity of the entire lot is determined by 
that of the poorest. 

For similar reasons wheat should be 
shocked as soon as possible after cutting, as 
it is always poor policy to leave it on the 
ground. On account of the heat developed 
by the sweating process, it is unwise to stack 
wheat containing too much moisture. This 
may result in stack burned grain. The 
remedy in the case of wheat cut with the 
binder is to leave it standing in the shock a 
few days to dry out, or in the case of headed 
wheat, not to cut it until it is farther ad- 
vanced. The proper degree of ripeness can 
only be determined by observation and ex- 
perience, and when wheat is put into the 
stack at this stage it will go through a nat- 
ural sweat sufficient to improve its quality, 
which ordinarily will more than offset the 
extra expense of stacking. ; 

The stacking of wheat also has an eco- 
nomic value in maintaining steady markets. 
Last year Sec J. C. Mohler of the Kansas 
board of agriculture urged Kansas farmers to 
stack their wheat and hold it safe until mar- 

















Pleasure and Profit Farming High Cost Michigan Land 


The splendid buildings here shown are on the dairy and fruit farm owned by E. S. 


George of Oakland county, Mich. The farm consists of nearly 1200 acres, 


including 100 


acres under apples, similar areas under each corn and alfalfa, remainder distributed among 


other cereal crops, pasture, timber, etc. 


Mr George makes a specialty of Jersey cattle. 


having a herd of 80 pure-bred registered animals, many of them with splendid records of 


accomplishment. 


The buildings on this farm, some of which are shown in the picture, 


are of the latest approved dairy type; cow stable of cement construction, equipped with 


electric lights, water works, milking machines, etc. 


The plowing on the farm is done with 


a tractor, and the automobile naturally takes a place of favor on this farm. 


fall plowing which is immediately to follow. 
Even in the case of wheat cut with the 
binder it is far better practice to stack the 
bundles than to leave them standing in the 
shock exposed to the elements. This is on 
account of the bleaching and the possibility 
that some of the kernels will sprout, reducing 
the quality of flour which can be made from 
the grain. The amount of moisture absorbed 
is exceedingly important, because while the 
test weight per bushel decreases with an in- 
crease in amount of moisture, this loss is not 
recovered when the wheat is dried out to its 
former moisture content. It is evident, then, 
that if the grain is once injured while stand- 
ing in the shock, nothing can be done to 
bring it back to its original quality. 

One of the criticisms offered by millers on 
the practice of allowing the wheat to stand 
in the shock is that even though the lower 
bundles are protected the cap sheaves are ex- 
posed to sun and rain and the grain in them 
is necessarily of poorer quality. Usually all 
of the bundles are threshed together and the 





kets would be satisfactory. Farmers who did 
so not only helped to prevent the flooded 
market condition of summer, but reaped con- 
siderable additional benefits by increased 
prices later. 


CURING THE CLOVER HAY CROP 
A. Ae HUBER, DEFIANCE COUNTY, 0 

When clover hay is very heavy I prefer to 
cut it just before sundown, leaving the 
stubble as high as the mower can be adjusted. 
Considerable evaporation of moisture takes 
place during the night. Since it is neither 
sun nor air cured, the dew does not affect the 
color of the hay as it lies in the swath over- 
night. The air encircles it, as the high 
stubble keeps it from coming in contact with 
the soil. If the crop is medium heavy it 
can be cut in the morning after the dew is 
gone. In either case we rake it in the after- 


noon of the first day’s drying, commencing 
early enough so that no moisture will pre- 
It is left in windrows overnight. 


cipitate. 





If fair, drying weather, the hay should be 
well cured. The raking is best done with a 
side delivery hayrake. About noon of the 
second day the rake turns the rows bottom 
up and in the loose manner best for drying. 
No sap will appear when a bunch is twisted 
in the hands, when proper curing has been 
done. In this condition we convey it to the 
barn, which is as air-tight as possible. With 
the doors closed at night no change of cool 
air can then strike the hay while sweating. 
If much cool, damp air strikes the hay 
moisture arises and clings to the roof over 
the mow, later dropping back unless dry air 
is present to absorb it. 

Dampness encourages the growth of mold, 
thus no hay is drawn into the barn when 
moist. Clover hay is liable to draw moisture 
almost any day in the late afternoon, but the 
drawing should cease in time to avoid mois- 
ture accumulation. Sap in the hay does no 
injury unless there is an excess caused by dew 
or rain. Closing the barn doors at night 
keeps out cool, damp air, and opening them on 
clear days allows proper curing. The hay 
become somewhat brown in the mow, 
but the color does not injure its palatability. 


may 


UNNECESSARY ROUTINE 
WALTER STEMMONS 

How many unnecessary steps do you take 
each day in your routine of work? Just 
listen to this story of an Oklahoma farmer 
who lost more than three months in leading 
horses to water, then do a little figuring on 
your own account. 

In Hughes county, Okla, a farmer watered 
his horses from a spring 200 yards from his 
barn. Every time his work horses got a drink 
the farmer and his horses walked 400 yards 
out of their way. One day the county agri- 
cultural agent, T. A. Milstead, visited the 
farm and noticed that the farmer was taking 
many unnecessary steps. 

The agent suggested that a well be dug 
near the barn, believing water could be 
struck at 23 feet. The farmer doubted this, 
but said he was willing to dig 50 feet if he 
could be assured of finding a plentiful water 
supply. Finally he proceeded to the digging 
of a well, and to the surprise alike of the 
farmer and the county agent a bountiful sup- 
ply of water was struck at only 8 feet. 

Then the county agent and the farmer got 
to figuring how much time was saved by the 
The farmer found that he spent 36 
minutes on each trip to the spring and back. 
During the time he had lived on the farm he 
had spent 91 days of 10 hours a day leading 
horses to water. The time of the horses was 
also lost, so the farmer figured that his 
8-foot well was about the biggest investment 
on his place. 


well. 


Clover Best Honey Producer—Sweet clover 
of the white flowering variety is the largest 
and best for all purposes, either pasture, hay 
or honey. It is a biennial and may be sown 
almost any time of year on any kind of soil. 
It is a great restorer of the soil, makes a good 
pasture and a large amount of hay equal to 
alfalfa in quality. Its superiority is, in- fact, 
that it will produce a crop on land so dry that 
nothing else will grow on it. It is easily the 
best honey producing plant known up to date. 
The rental of land bearing white sweet clover 
is worth at least $25 per acre each year to the 
apiarist.—[R. A. Morgan. 


Diversified Farming—The war will do one 
thing that it would otherwise take years to 
accomplish; that is, to drive home the lesson 
of diversified farming, to grow the living at 
home and try to have a surplus to sell the 
other fellow.—[G. B. Everett. 
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association. He points out that 300- 
day records would enable each animal 


under test to produce a calf and yet 
be scheduled for a milk and butter 
fat record at the same time. He de- 


clared that “any double standards in 
which per cent of fat required is low- 
er in proportion than the per cent of 
total solids required, is a rank fraud 
upon the producer.” He‘called atten- 
tion to the wide publicity that had 
been given the breed through adver- 
tisements in farm papers and written 
counts, and attributed a great part of 
the wonderful success that has come 
to the breed to this activity made by 
the association, 

In his report, Wing R. Smith, treas- 
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growing condition by breeding time 
If they are very thin I give them a lit. 
tle grain, oats and wheat bran with a 
little corn mixed in. To have good, 
strong lambs you must have your 
ewes in good condition and keep them 
so. I never look for good, strong lambs 


from poor, weak ewes. Some folks 
are sometimes bothered by lambs 
scouring in -the fall after being 


This I think is more prevalent 
In my case, if scour. 
ing, put on a dry ratiog 
for a*few days, then let them out agaig 
and they usually are all right. 

I think -the future outlook for sheep 
raising in the east is good, especially 
in the mutton A good many 


weaned 
in wet weather 


sometimes I 


breeds. 








iy days after parturition, or drawn from Urer, stated that during the year the flocks of@fine wool wi!l be sold if we 
‘ Clean the Incubator Each Year animals fed on distillery waste, putri- total receipts amounted to $190,772, have “tres wool” and that will reduce 
CLARENCE FOOTE, SCHENECTADY ©O, N ¥ fog or unwholesome food. That drawn and that the total expenses were the mutton supply. 

The beginner in poultry raising is from unhealthy cows is also adul- $176,198. The treasury shows that the a : . : 
often puzzled as to the proper way to terated, Milk or cream must not be total cash balance meets the large A Pig Question— \ man in Georgia 
put away the incubator after the sea- diluted. It must be kept at 50 degrees sum of $155,262. This sum is depos- loaned =) pure-bred gilts to =U boys 
son’s hatching. A successful method or lower, and must not contain an ex- ited in banks and is drawing current @® 41S county. Each boy must join 
used on many poultry farms is to first cessive number’of bacteria. This in- rates of interest, thus adding to the % PIS club and conform to all its rules 
take out the egg trays. After brushing cludes grade C milk after pasteuriza- annual income of the club. The com- and this fall breed the gilts to a pure- 
idl dusting thoroughly, they are bar The interpretation of the rules mittee on special prizes at fairs re- bred boar. Next spring each boy must 
washed in a disinfectant and hot and regulations is reserved to the dis- ported outlook for the 1915 season @éliver to the man who loaned him 
water, With a like solution the inside ¢eretion of the board of health. very uncertain. the gilt, two weaned gilts from the 
of the machine is cleaned, special Milk and cream is only reg irded as Sec F. L Houghton reported the gilt loaned to them. The man will then 
pains being taken to reach the corners. pasteurized in accompanying table registration of cows during the year 8'V€ them the young sows and the re- 
The trays are dried in the sun where when it has been subjected to a tem- had been 42,063, and of bulls 25,617. mainder of her litter. The two young 
a current of air can reach them. perature averaging 145 degrees for not Accessions to the list-of members Sits he will pass on to other boys im 
Soiled burlap is replaced with new less than 30 minutes. Sour milk, but- 4uring the fiscal year reached the to- the county, If this plan were followed 
material. The lamb and thermostat ter milk, sour cream, kumyss, mat- tal of 1208, grand total is now 7724. for 10 years, how many boys would 
regulator bar are detached. The lamp zoon, zoolac and similar products must In reporting on advanced registry Teceive gilts at the end of the 10th 
flue may be cleaned by a round milk not be made from less than grade B work, M. H. Gardner stated that to year? 
brush; the same kind that is used for milk and must be pasteurized before the close of the last fiscal year, a total : . — en 7 : 
washing cream separators, When sgouring. Sour cream must not contain Of 39,700 animals had been admitted Farm Flock Record—Seeing the 
clean, the thermometer, lamp and reg- less fat than that designed for cream. to entry. account of the Connecticut egg-laying 
ulating device are stored inside the Only the words designated in the chart mg by oes Sa af — “ 
incubator until next year. may appe on the lab of anv con- ~ ne issue o May 20, want to tell 

The machine is stored in a dry tainer, except the word “certified,” Summer Care of Lambs your readers about my pen of 100 
lace, free from rats and mice. The when authorized by law. Regulations J. M. SECORD, TOMPKINS COUNTY, X F Single Com® White Leghorn hens, 
outside of the machine may be wiped regarding bacterial content and time Now that the lambing season is about SU of which re last year’s 
clean with a soft, damp cloth. Judi- of delivery do not apply to sourcream, OVer We should not cease to give them chicks. _I have kept an accurate ac- 
cious care will not only preserve the every possible chance to develop into count of the eggs each day since they 
life of the incubator but will often Holstein Meet Full of Vim good mutton at the earliest possible ged page oe conuary 35, 1915, Up 
save a great deal of trouble and many s Gundadidan SS ©. ob. tee % tin moment. My lambs are now on pas- aie = thon itering by months is as 
losses at hatching time, Perhaps this sJoistein. ay heim Phe Posie held its ture with their mothers. We still feed Silene vanuary 12 to ol, So eSBs; 
may seem too much work to be worth aaaia orystindice > ahaa on take poet a ration of grain consisting of oats, anne. ont 588; Sate, uote: April, 
while, but disease from unclean incu- | ra ace reat ie aaa the at cracked corn and a little barley. I * and May 1 to 2), 1904. This is 
itary precautions. istered annually upward of 60.000 Hol. lambs w hich the sheep cannot enter i an ©sé Shinn tion.—|Mrs J. A, 

, stein cattle in the United States and + ag ti ghee me eto Pte it is ng pepo 
a " iii ‘ ariey eal anc whea ran, Is ~~ 

Meaning of Adulterated Milk Can da The membership list includes surprising how much the little fellows The Henhouse on the farm is gen- 
_ According to regulations of the over 7500 live members Starting with will eat. I also keep some of the pre- erally, as it should be, a permanent 
New York city board of health, a reserve fund of $20,000 in 1912, this pared medicated salt, which is a pre- structure, For raising stock, how- 
no milk or cream which is _ has increased until it has now reached ventive of worms, where they can get CVer it is highly advantageous to 
aduiterated shall be brought into the sum of $151,368, This is a true re- jt ali the time. . have a house that may be moved 
New York city. The meaning of serve fund and can be expended only One very important thing which no from place to place. This is par- 
the term adulterated requires a rather by the unanimous vote of the board gone should lose sight of is prepara- ticularly true where the incubator is 
complex explanation. Milk must con- of direc tors, tion for shade. Sheep do not feed dur- Used and the chicks reared artifi- 
tain less than 88.5% water or fluids, The president of the association fa- ing the heated part of the day and Cially. Several common chicken dis- 
and it must not contain less than vors the preparation of a Holstein they should have a dark shed in eases live in the ground from vear 
11.5% milk solids. The latter restric- census showing the location of cattle which to lie or be placed in fields tO year. Raise the chickens on new 
tion caused considerable comment a _ of this breed in the United States. He where low shade trees are at hand to ground each year if possible. 
few years ago, when t he requirement believes that such a census report will protect them. Sheep are very much os 
was reduced from 12%. If the amount justify the cost and will be a conven- annoyed by the gadfly which deposits Calf Scours—This trouble is caused 
of solids, not fat, is less than 5.» ience to everybody concerned. He crit- its eggs in their nostrils and causes by a deranged digestive system 
the milk is also adulterated. This re- jcized the attitude of the government grub in the head, During the hot which in _ turn may ‘be caused by 
striction at present is causing consid- which refuses to recognize the value weather our sheep almost invariably various conditions " Chief among 
erable comment among milk distrib- in pure-bred animals, but does recog- come a _ little after sunrise and lie them and one that can readily be 
uters in New York city, the agitation nize the value in grades. He declared quiet until nearly sundown. guarded against is unclean feeding 
being fostered by Holstein associations that the government will pay full A change of pasture makes a “fat Pails. Another common cause is a 
upon which this seems a hardship. Re- value of a grade cow, but will pay calf” and this is true of lambs also, ©2#"8¢ from sweet to sour milk oF 
moval. of any part of the cream is only a small percentage of the value Sheep should e changed from one pas- pine tperinig ae — ee ne ee 
adulteration. wy, s : of a pure-bred animals. Why, then, ture to another, say as often as once we Eg po age Wees tam 

Milk containing less than 3% fats, have a bureau of animal industry in 10 days cr two weeks. It is also calves regularly. A little bran or 
and cream containing less than 18% which seeks to promote better breed- a good thing to have a patch of rape crushed grain, fed dry, immediately 
butter fat, are restrictions under which ing and better animals if the govern- in case of drouth. I sow it in our oats after their milk, is desirable Suc- 
prosecutions have been made. These ment turns right around and says mixed with the fertilizer at the rate of cessful herdsmen claim that a tabie- 
two. and the one above referring to there is nothing in this? two pounds an acre. This makes a spoonful of pure dried blood mixed 
milk containing less than 11.5% milk The president also called attention good full feed and a good place to with the milk at each feeding is par- 
solids, are the only three restrictions to the fact that 25,000 records of but- turn in lambs after weaning. I usually — = alg a a ee 
under this section for which prosecu- ter fat yields had been made by this Wean my lambs when they are four to pen 7 aaa ae a “a tae ae 
tions have been made. Milk or cream breed. He thinks it is desirable that five months old and put the lambs on until the trouble disappears is one of 
from milk must not be drawn from 00-day records should be added to fresh feed. The ewes then have time the most valuable remedies for 
animals within 15 days before or five the list of records now made by the to rest up a little and get in a good _ scours. 

Regulations Governing Grades and Designations of Milk and and Cream Sold in New York City 
BACTERIAL CONTENTS REQUIRED TIME 
DEFINITIONS TUBERCULIN AND PHY TESTS DAIRY SCORES OF DELIVERY BOTTLING LABELING 
Grade A milk or cream 1, Cows admitted to herd Maximum it any time, Equipment % in 36 hours In bottles only Outer caps, white. Contain 

“raw) is that produced that ive not reacted to grade A milk (raw), 60.- Met'nod produc- to consumers words grade A, Raw, in 

and handled under mini- tuberculin and ure in 000 bacteria a cubic cen- ‘Total unless other- black. Also dealer’s name 

mum requirements as zood physical condition tim cream, 300,000, wise specified and address. 

herewith. 2. Cows tested annually. in permit. ° 

Reactors excluded. 
Grade A milk or cream No tuberculin test. Physical Maximum, after pasteuriza- Equipment Within 36 hours In dottles only Outer eaps, white. Contain 

(pasteurized) is that examination annually. tion, Grade A milk (pas- Method after pasteur- to consumers words Grade A in black; 

handled and sold by deal- teurized). 30,000 bacteria Total ization unless other- date, hours between which 

ers holding permits, un- 2 eubice centimeter; wise specified pasteurization was com- 

der minimum require- cream (pasteurized), 150,- pleted, place, pasteuriza- 

ments as herewith. 000. Milk with over 200,- tion made and name of 
000 bacteria a cubic seller or distriuter. 
centimeter not to be ae- ” B 
teurized under this desig- 
nation 

Grade B milk or cream No tuberculin test. Physical Maximum, after pasteuriza- Equipment 20% Milk, within 36 Cans or bottles. Bottle caps and can tags, 

(pasteurized) is that pro- examination annually. tion. Grade B milk, (pas- Method 35% hours and white. Marked “Grade B 

duced and handled under ei teurized), 100,000 bacteria Total 55% cream 48 hours in bright green, date and 

minimum requirements as a cubic centimeter; cream, after pasteur- place, pasteurization com- 

‘nerewith and pasteurized 500,000. Milk witn over ization pleted and name of seller 

under requirements of 1,500,000 bacteria a cubic or distributer. Cream bot- 

health department. centimeter not to be pas- tle cap marked “Grade 
teurized under this desig- B” in bright green; place 
nation. Milk with over and date of bottling and 
300,000 bacteria a cubic name of seller or distrib- 

centimeter not to b - er, 

teurized outside the tity rs i 
under this designation. Z 
Grade C milk or cream is No tuberculin test. Physical Maximum after pasteuriza- Score 46 Within 36:hours Cans only. Can tags, white. Marked in 
that not conforming to examination annually, tion. Grade C milk (pas- after produc- 7 red “Grade C” and “For 
above sub-divisions, but teurized), 300,000 bacteria ization. Cooking.” Cans have 
pasteurized under re- a cubic centimeter; cream, sealed metal collars 


quirements of health de- 
partment or ‘boiled two 
minutes. 


1,500,000 
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KRESO DIP Not 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 
USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 
Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Bookiets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, - - MICHIGAN 





























































Light Running 


Sil berzahn 


So strong—so durable—so de- 
pendable—so simple—so abso- 
lutely superior to all others‘is the 
“Light Running Silberzahn” that it 
bas been pronounced 


“The King of 
Ensilage Cutters” 


Has strongest built frame, throat and 
blower that neverclog, positive safety device; 
and with its accurate knife adjustment pro- 
duces that fine uniform cut ensilage you are 
looking for. Speed of blower can be regu- 
lated according to height of silo. Thousands 
in use—Ask the man who ownes one—he'll 
say ‘By all means ot a Silberzabno", 
Write for catalcs and pro 
BROS, MFG. co.. 
1088 s. a Street 

West Bend, w 
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ACENTS $24 A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 





15 IN ONE 
Forged steel. Patented. Low priced. Sells to auto 
owners, farmers, mechanics in the shops and the home. 
Not sold in stores. No competition. Sales easy. 
profits. Ten-inch sample to workers. Write at once. 
THOMAS TOOL CO., 2446 West St., Dayton, Ohio 





WILLIAMSON'S LIGHTNING 
HEALING POWDER Cures Rew 


Necks while working ‘ao 
us S6cts. and aler’s name; we 
mail you box. Money back ‘if it 
fails. Keeps horse on the job. Every 
box guaranteed. Reference: Farmers 


Sts ate Bank, this city. 
Sheffield, IL 


SAVE $7, 15 5: eit SALT 


For your stock get Suapteee ee it_ yourself 

common pat. Sheapest and most effective way foil 
for “‘Worm Deatruction”’ free on request. 

we COOPER & & NEPHEWS, 208W. Muro Street, CHICAGO 
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Clean Milk 


By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 

In this book the author sets forth 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth ....c.cccccceces $1.00 


' Orange Judd Compan 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Making Tasty Butter 
WINIFRED TROVINGER, PERRY COUNTY, O 
butter on our farm 

Last year we sold 


We have made 
for several years. 


2300 pounds which averaged us 31 
cents a pound, Our cows in winter 


are stabled in a clean, well-ventilated 
barn at night and during bad days, 
and let out to drink only pure water 
that is warmed, In summer they are 
on pasture day and night. 

Before milking we wash and wipe 
the udders and flanks. The milk is 
separated immediately after milking 


and the cream is cooled as soon as 
possible. We never put warm cream 
with cool cream. We churn every 


other day. We use a dairy thermom- 
eter all the time. In summer we put 
in ice to cool cream to about 50 de- 
grees and in winter we add _ hot 
water to make it about OO de- 
grees. When our cream is ripening 
we stir often so as to make the cream 











smooth and even. In summer it sours 
even in the refrigerator, but in winter 
we must heat it to make it sour. Our 
cream is run very heavy. It really 
sours better when in this condition. 

We use a barrel churn which is 
scalded three times before and after 
each using. When the butter reaches 
a granular condition the butermilk 
is drawn off and the butter is washed 
in water until the water drawn off is 
clear. The butter is now taken from 
the churn and salted, allowing one 
ounce of salt to a pound of butter. 
The butter is let stand until the salt 
is dissolved and then it is worked and 
put in one pound rolls and let stand 
overnight in refrigerator. The next 
morning each roll is placed in parch- 
ment paper, and is then ready for the 
customers, 

Nothing is kept in our milk house 
but milk and cream, and in the re- 
frigerator nothing but cream and but- 
ter; otherwise odors would quickly be 
taken up by the butter and cream, 
thus tainting both. Our milk pails 
are washed, sunned and scalded very 
thoroughly. The separator is washed 
both morning and evening and also 
sunned during the bright days. In my 
opinion, the art of making good but- 
ter can be summed up in one word— 
cleanliness, _— 


New Milk Rules in Schenectady 
CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 

Three new rules controlling the pro- 
duction, care and selling of milk in 
Schenectady have recently been put 
into effect by the local health bureau, 
which supervises the inspection of 
milk. They provide for a permit, and 
each wagon used by dealer or distrib- 





uter must display an enamel plate 
containing the words “Bureau of 
Health Permit No —,” the number 


being designated. Heretofore, dealers 
have been compelled to display their 
license of permit number, but no uni- 
form plate or style of lettering has 
been required. The plates cost }) cents 
each, and.two must be displayed on 
each wagon. 

Another new rule provides’ that 
milk or cream shall not be sold or 
delivered except in capped bottles or 
receptacles. The bottles must be filled 
and capped only at the dairy or deal- 
er’s milk house. Upon the caps must 
be printed the grade of milk, and 
name and address of dealer in colored 
type as prescribed by the state sani- 
tary code, 

An exception to this rule is made 
when milk is sold to hotels, restau- 
rants, lunch rooms, bakeries and soda 
fountains, to be consumed on the 
premises. For such use the milk may 
be delivered in sealed cans, provided 
20 quarts or more are delivered at one 


time. This rule went into effect June 
1, but it will not be enforced until 
July 1. 





Cheese Branding—I cannot under- 
stand why, with all the intelligent 
men we have in the state dairy asso- 
ciation, we cannot catch the fellows 
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eee 


even 


who are fooling people with skimmed 


cheese as well as with oleo. I seldom 
buy washed curd cheese, but this fall 
I° shipped a particular customer 530 
bexes, He is a big retailer and cuts 
them, Shortly he ordered 50 more, 
and said: “I don’t want any more 
like the kind you sent. I want the 


state brand and I will not accept any 


more such cheese at any price.”—[G. 
E. H., Cattaraugus County, N Y. 

Why the Dairy ?—It is an easv way 
to keep the soil fertile. It is the logical 
way to market many of the farm 
products that would otherwise be un- 
profitable. It is a delightful way to 
make money on the farm. Dairy 
products are the best and cheapest 
food for humanity. Milk is the only 
natural, complete food, except eggs. 
It is an article of food that will be 
used more and more as we become 
educated along dieteic lines. The 
babies must have milk, the invalids 
must have milk, and the rest of the 
folks will have milk, while the girls 
demand more and more ice cream. 
Butter is the most easily digested of 
any wholesome food in our dietary. 
Cheese is the poor man’s meat and 


he is rich as compared with the fel- 
low who consumes a 75-cent tender- 
loin with the “tender’ departed 12 
years ago. Or a lamb chop with 
many interrogation points after the 
lamb, also six years added to its life. 
[L. W. Lighty, Pennsylvania. 

I have been. much pleased with 
the way in which American Agricul- 
turist has handled the milk trade, 
showing up the milk manipulators, 
ete. Your crop news and market re- 
ports, feed quotations and milk 
prices, are very helpful. Your 
description of the merits of the 
various kinds of feeds on sale are 
useful. I always read your live stock 
advertisements and believe the paper 
is doing much to promote better 
stock. I speak as a cattle dealer 
who often has over 150 head and who 
owns a 230-acre farm.—[Wesley 
Smith, Dutchess County, N Y. 


With the New Books 


How FARMERS CO-OPERATE AND DOUBLE 








PROFITS—By Clarence Poe. 248 
pages, 5x7%4 inches. Cloth, Or- 
ange Judd company. Price, 
net $1.50. 


about farmers co- 
operating. About 20 years ago My- 
rick’s How to Co-operate introduced 
this subject to American farmers. 
Since that time few books on co-oper- 


We hear much 


ation have appeared, The most au- 
thentic, personal, helpful, practical, 
enthusiastic, is this new book by Edi- 
tor Poe. Mr Poe has had long 
experience and has made a careful 
study in Europe and America of the 
best co-operative methods, He tells 
how farmers co-operate in Europe, 
notably Ireland and Denmark, and 
covers the co-operative successes in 
our own country. Co-operative enter- 
prises that have failed he has an- 
alyzed and has shown the reason why. 
Those that have succeeded he an- 
alyzes in the same way The book is 
practical, hecause Mr Poe shows how 
farmers may co-operate by showing 


done and are doing it. 
farm college li- 


how they have 
It is a book for the 


brary, the grange library and school 
library. Indeed, it is a book for 
everybody interested in agricultural 


progress and success. 
Injurious*and Other Insects 


The report of the New York state 
entomologist on Injwrious and other 
insects, is a mighty fine piece of work 
that cught to be in every farmer’s 
library. Dr Felt is doing good work. 
The 29th annual report of his depart- 
ment is not dry and uninteresting, but 
actually is full of human interest, im- 
agination and helpful suggestions that 
make the report worth while. Too 
many agricultural bulletins read like 
dead wood, and the man who tries to 
get something out of them is put to 
sleep in the effort. Dr Felt is to be 
congratulated on this report. 
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The Strongest, Simplest 
STANCHION \ 


Saving of time and cow-comfort 
mean bigger fite. Know that your 
cows are held securely without an- 
noyance to you or to them—in 

NEW MODERN 
Stanchions—wood or steel—chain or 
pivot hung. Entension bars prevent 
side entrance. Latch holds Stanchion 
in position when open. Perfect free- 
dom of head 


free catalog on our 
Carri 





us send you 
Stanchions, Litter and Feed > Saar 
other ‘“‘New Modern’’ stable 


GLOR BROS. & WILLIS MFG. CO. 
59-69 Main Street, Attica, N. Y. 












































































Separator Prices 







GALLOWAY QUALITY MAINTAINED 


rice- flashes cn all other New 
rator since! DE- 
SES! Order 
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STROW AI tig PREVIOUS pric 
today get the profit 
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ve" against any mae 3 kind of of =. 
even sailing for twice as ‘ 
DON'T BUY a “SEPARATOR MIN, 
= ie Fimest get our new separator book and 
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obstructed continuous open- 


AN. un 
ng. Doors absolutely tight 2 out 
ladder 


Sn adr oud 
“ es! itl ble agents — anted in every town. 


i GRIFFIN LUMBER 00 


Box 3. HUDSON FALLS.N; 





~- BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
on NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
3S 8 er 


a ee built, simplest to put up and easiest o ited 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door ead 

@ manent ladder are some ot the unusual fea 

ational Sile (o., 112 Baim St., Linesvilie, Pa. 





















Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


preserve silage perfectly. Com- 
bine best construction, greatest dura- 
bility and convenience. Easy to erect 
and keep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- 
logue, Agents wanted. Address 
UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B , Unadilla, N. ¥. 
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Probable 1915 Threshing Charges lg, ~ Borgge teams.—([T. E 
In order to learn the standard of Some years ago the charge for 
payment for threshing various grains threshing oats was 4 cents a bushel, 
in different sections of the country, ypoat and rye 4 cents, but now it is 


and to find out the probable charges 
during 1915, this journal has made a 
series of inquiries among leading 
farmers in the east. The outstanding 
truth is that nearly every community, 
or possibly county, has established a 
standard charge for each grain, which 
usually varies little or not at all from 
year to year. In central New Jersey, 
however, conditions have changed in 
the last 10 or 15 years. Formerly 
much grain was raised, and traveling 
threshers went from farm to farm, re- 
ceiving pay on the per-bushel basis. 
During the last few years but little 
grain has been raised, and that which 
is grown, is carried directly to the 
purses at the shipping station. The 
buyer does the threshing himself, 
‘claiming greater economy than could 
be had by growers. 

In sections where all of the thresh- 
‘ing is done on the farm, local condi- 
tions to a large extent regulate the 
standard charge and method of pay- 
ment. For instance, the threshers’ 
union of Orleans county, N Y, fixes the 
price for threshing, with no change 
from year to year, as follows: Barley 
and wheat 4 cents a bushel, oats 3, 
beans 6 cents. Although the thresh- 
ers say the price is not fixed by the 
union, Clark Allis of Orleans county 
reports that a general understanding 
fs had, According to E. J. Humphrey 


of Wood county, W Va, a different 
system is used. He writes: The price 
for threshing in my neigborhood 


Yor wheat is 4 cents a bushel, oats 
8 cents, and rye 5 cents. This includes 
only the machine power, fireman, 
feeders and water hauler. The farmer 
furnishes men to do the rest of the 
work at a cost of $1.25 to $1.0 a day 
and board. 

Farmers do their own threshing in 
Madison county, O, exchanging help 
between the farms as the grain be- 
‘comes mature and ready for the ma- 
chine. Hiring the machine, then, is 
the only cash outlay necessary, writes 
Frank Ruhlen, The thresher is us- 
ually operated by steam power, al- 
though a few are run by oil or gaso- 
line. The price charged by owners of 
the machines is: Oats 2 to 2% cents 
a bushel of 32 pounds, wheat 5 to 5% 
cents a bushel of (” pounds, rye 6 
cents a bushel of 56 pounds, and bar- 
ley 4 cents a bushel of 48 pounds. As 
the charges seldom vary from season 
to season, Mr Ruhlen believes the 
Bame system of payment will rule in 
1914. 

In Bedford county, Pa, the thresh- 
fine charges vary with the crop. 
A. B, Ross of the extension depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania state college 
states that with grain, the charge is 
usually the tenth bushel or the cash 
value of the tenth bushel. From Kent 
county, Del, Jacob H. Rossa writes 
that threshing charges are the same 


each year, except that on scarlet 
clover, which is going higher each 


season. The standard for this section 
fs: Wheat, buckwheat and cowpeas 4 
cents a bushel, and scarlet clover 6 
cents, 

Reports Direct from Other Sections 


In 1912 the price for’ threshing 
wheat in southern Meigs county, OVO, 


was 3 cents a bushel, and oats 2% 
cents. In 1915 wheat 3% cents, and 
@ats 2% cents. In 1914 wheat 4% 


cents, and oats 8% cents. The price 
for 1915 will be the same as_ for 
1914.—[C. Y. Bridgeman, Meigs Coun- 
ty, O. 

The usual prices for some years past 
have been: Oats 2 cents a bushel, 
wheat 3% cents, rye 4 cents, timothy 
seed 25 cents, and clover seed (re- 
cleaned) $1 a bushel, Almost certain- 
ly 1915 prices will be the same, At 
this figure threshers furnish machine, 
traction engine, team to water tank, 
and three or occasionally four men. 
The farmer ftirnishes fuel and board 


5 cents a bushel for oats, and 6 cents 
for other grains. At present there is 


searcely any oats grown in Upper 
Freehold township of Monmouth 
county, N J. Little wheat is grown, 
but considerable rye. I venture to 
say that 75% of the latter is chiefly 
sold to the presses at the various ship. 
ping stations directly from the field. 


The buyers do their own threshing.— 


[John P. Nelson, Monmouth Coun- 
ty, N J. 

The standard price for threshing 
grain in Calvert county, Md, +} 


Wheat, ‘oats and rye 5 cents a bushel. 
I know of no change in price for 1915. 
{John H, Drury, Calvert County, Md. 

The price for the past few years, 
up until 1914, was 6 cents a bushel, 
or six bushels of grain for every 100 
threshed. Last year the price was 
raised to 7 cents a bushel, or seven 
bushels in every 100. As little rye or 
oats is raised in this section, wheat 
prices prevail for the other grains. I 
am unable to learn of any change 
for 1915.—[W. W. Shute, Cumberland 
County, N J. 

My bill last year was 315 cents a 
bushel for wheat, barley and oats, a 
raise of 114 cents in the past 10 years. 
Probably the same price will rule for 
1915. Threshing outfits now work very 
fast and cost $3000. -They do not last 
many years because of the high speed 
at which they are operated. We save 


on labor by doing the work in less 
time. Beans are 5 cents a bushel un- 


less very poor, when more is charged. 
The bean crop was very poor in 1914, 
but wheat averaged 30 bushels an 
acre on my farm,—[E. E, Harmon, 
Monroe County, N Y. 

Standard price for wheat is $7 a 100 
bushels I have heard of no change 
for 1915.—[Emery Hetzell, Cumber- 
land County, N J. 

Wheat 4 cents a bushel, rye:1 cent 
more, and oats 1 cent less.—[J. T. 
Anthony, Kent County, Md. 


Wheat and buckwheat 4 cents a 
bushel, barley 3%4 cents, and oats 3 
cents.—[E. L. Bowers, Onondaga 
County, N Y. 


Little grain is raised in this section. 
Farmers hardly know what a thresh- 
ing machine looks like.—[W. Heri- 
tage, Gloucester County, N J. 


Secures Excellent Hay 


EDITORIAL CORRESPODNENCE 





Sixty odd tons of hay on 30 acres is 
not a bad average yield for Long Is- 
land, is it? How many farms through- 
out the country average better than a 
ton to the acre even when conditions 
do favor growth? Not many. Yet that 
is the record H. R. Talmage of Suffolk 
county, N Y, made last year. And his 
hay was hay, not a mixture of ox-eye 
daisy, wild carrot and starved timothy. 

In a sense, Mr Talmage considers 
hay as a side line. AS a necessary 
crop in his rotation it is grown mainly 
to supply his eight work animals and 
his two cows with fodder and to fur- 
nish humus to-the soil, either directly 
by the decay of the turned-under sod 
or indirectly as homemade manure. 
The main money crops of the farm are 
potatoes and cauliflower, of which Mr 
Talmage grows respectively 60 and 15 
acres annually. Of course, any surplus 
hay is sold, and sold at good prices, 
too. When baled hay imported from 
western New York and other points 
was selling locally at $22 a ton Mr 
Talmage had no difficulty in getting 
$24 to $26 for his products delivered 
loose. This was mainly because it was 
cleaner, better balarced as to clover 
and timothy and because the buyers 
knew the man with whom they dealt. 
The principal reason for its being free 
from weeds lies in rotation of crops. 

The hay is cut only one year. The 
next season the land is plowed for 
corn and cauliflower, of each of which 


about 15 acres are grown annually. 
During the following two seasons it is 
devoted to potatoes. Then comes a 
grain crop prior to grass. Thanks to 
this plan perennial weeds can get no 
chance to prove troublesome either in 
the land as plant food thieves or in 
the hay.as unpalatable and indigestible 
stuff. An advantage that grain and 
hay possess, coming as they do in a 
rotation system such as this, ig that 
they utilize the plant food residue left 
after the highly fertilized crops of 
eauliflower, corn and potatoes have 
been harvested. Waste is thus reduced 
to a minimum. Mr Talmage is not 
content to allow his grain and hay to 
shift for themselves as to plant food, 
though the ordinary farmer might 
suppose from what appears below that 
there would be ample plant food for 
both crops. He gives a liberal dressing 
of a special fertilizer rich in nitrogen. 
It consists of 7” pounds nitrate of 
soda, 1100 tankage, 900 acid phosphate 
and 250 muriate of potash at the rate 
of 500 an acre applied in early spring. 
The soluble part of this fertilizer is 
used by the hay and the less soluble 
by the grass in making a fall growth 
to be turned under for cauliflower and 
corn the following spring. 

All the manure produced is carefully 
Saved and applied to the grass stubble 
used for cauliflower and corn. Pota- 
toes and cauliflower are heavily ferti- 
lized. A basic mixture containing 5.5% 
each of potash and nitrogen, and 10% 
of phosphoric acid is composed of 250 
pounds nitrate of soda, 325 pounds 
tankage, 300 fish scrap, 900 acid phos- 
phate and 225 muriate of potash. For 
potatoes this is applied at the rate of 
1600 pounds and for cauliflower at a 
ton to the acre. The cauliflower gets 
also half a ton extra of fish scrap. 
Corn gets 600 pounds an acre. All this 
indicates that Mr Talmage believes in 
liberal feeding. The result is he is 
not often disappointed in securing lib- 


eral yields of all kinds of crops he 
SrTows. 
The grain crop he favors is rye. He 


uses it as a catch crop after early po- 
tatoes. - Thus it seizes the plant food 
that would probably be washed out of 
the soil during fall and winter. It 
makes an excellent nurse crop for the 
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grass, which follows it majnly because 
it can be harvested earlier than any 
other grain. With him it has proved 
fairly profitable when so managed 
The grain brings $1 to $1.25 a bushel 
and the straw $15 to $18 a ton. At 
these prices it pays better than wheat. 
If the fertility it demands be disre. 
garded it costs very little td) grow— 
about $5 an -acre—so that the income 
of $50 to $35 an acre leaves about $15 
an acre after allowing even $15 aa 
acre for land rent 


Keep Weeds Down in Corn 

H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 
My practice is to harrow corn just 
before it comes through the ground. 
This mellows the surface, kills weeds 
and assists corn plants in getting out 





of the earth. Just after the corn ig 
up we harrow slightly a sacond time, 
This checks weed growth, continues 


the mellowing of the earth and helps 
to hold moisture. We weeder 
at times, but a light harrow with the 
teeth slanted does excellent work. 
After harrowing we begin with the 
cultivator I avoid cultivating corn 
when the ground is wet. Work in the 
cornfield in wet soil is not desirable, 
However, in very wet seasons unless 
you do use the cultivator the weeds 
May grow faster than the corn. In 
such cases though, you don’t want to 
do it, but it sometimes is best actually 
to cultivate in wet soil. Wet soils get 
hard and chunky when they are cul- 
tivated, ‘ 
Ordinarily I run the cultivator four 
times. Some growers are very par- 
ticular and over the field five or 
six times. The main thing is to keep 
the weeds down. If you have to cul 
tivate many times to do this, thea 
cultivate frequently. When the cora 
plants have reached some hight, their 
roots spread about in all directions 
This is a ticklish time. I find that if 
I go deep and injure these roots, then 
I injure the yield. Shallow culture 1 
or 2 inches deep will do effective 
work. After all, the main reason for 
cultivating is to kill weeds, and if an 
early start is made with harrow and 
cultivator, the task is not so difficult, 
as careless methods would suggest. 


use iu 


go 
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Onion Outlook 


a ltileatliaiaiataniell 
Indifferent Start for Onions 


Whatever may be the ultimate har- 
vest returns, onion growers certainly 
displayed courage at the opening of 
the season in putting in a good full 
acreage. Inquiry- just made by this 
journal in the leading states of onion 
production, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, brings forth responses from 
old established onion growers proving 
this condition. In many cases acreage 


AUUAOEADAAUUNUOOOUEUbNAODOLE 


Was increased over last year, 5, 10 
and 15%. Low prices for onions 
throughout much of last winter evi- 


dently did not daunt growers, who are 
always fascinated with the possibilities 
ef this crop in the way of big rate of 
yield to the acre. There was also 
doubtless the hope that owing to un- 
usual conditions in world trade, next 
season’s onion prices may average 
better than those of last year. 

But Mr “Climatic Environment” 
stepped in here, and at least tried to 
put on the brakes to prevent over- 
production. Onion seeding was well 
under way at an early .date, with 
every prospect of a good start. Then 
came a stretch of cold, dry weather 
during much of May, accompanied by 
high winds, which played havoc over 
hundreds of acres of onion fields. 
Probably not in years have growers 
suffered so much through seed being 
blown out of the ground before it had 
time to germinate and get a real foot- 
hold, This was particularly true in 
Ohio and Indiana, two of the great 
onion producing states, Our corre- 
spondents show that in many in- 
Stances both a first and a second seed- 
ing was practically destroyed or great- 
ly set back by high winds. Some fear 
that acres actually reseeded a third 
time at the close of May will not do 
very well. 

But the season is still young; nature 
has wonderful recuperative powers, 
and recent rains with subsequent gen- 
ial sunshine may do much toward 
complete recovery. It would be idle 
to forecast in the slightest degree the 
ultimate crop, beyond what may be 





deducted from this record of rather 
indifferent start. 

In New York and Massachusetts, 
both very heavy producers, the onion 
crop has started out under relatively 
more favorable condijffons. Acreage 
reports everywhere are somewhat un- 
even, generally indicating an increase, 
although here and there a falling off, 
due doubtless to low prices last sea- 


son. Damage through high winds is 
also indicated occasionally in New 


York and Michigan, while Wisconsin 
onion growing sections have had too 
much rain. A few abstracts from cor- 
respondents’ replies taken almost at 
random are appended herewith: 
Growers’ Individual Reports 

Conditions at seeding time never 
better but winds and frosts damage 
crop and part of it reseeded the 
third time.—[W. W. Bowers, Hardin 
County, O. : 

_Onions seeded early in April about 
15% imcreased acreage but heavy 
winds and frosts set back and much 
resowing.—[J. A. J., Ada, O. 

Looks like 600 bus to the acre, 
early conditions never better. Onions 
6 to 10 inches high on June 2.— 
[E. D. Hunter, Orange County, N Y. 

Crop started earlier but injured by 
winds, also smut on old lands. A 
slight increase in acreage. Many 
onions backward and slow, showing 
slow development.—[A. L. Wol- 
cott, N Y¥ 

In this town about 650 acres under 
onions last year and 10% increase 
this year, crop looking very good.— 
{L. G. C., Canastota, N Y. ‘ 

Onions seeded early under favor- 
able conditions, acreage about nor- 
mal but a good deal of damage, cut 
by wind and frost.—[V. S. H., Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 

Acreage increased 15% 
planted seed blown out by 
much reseeded. — [Laughlin 
Elkhart County, Ind. 

Stand rather poor on many fields, 
slight increase in acreage, growth 
slow up to the first week of June, 0@ 
account of cold, dry weather.— 
[A. W. B., Deerfield, Mass. 

Crop seeded early, thence unfavor- 
able for seed to start. Cold weathet 
and much wind.—[F. C. K., Sunder- 


land. Mass. { 
Too dry in May followed by rainy 
weather in June: more. onions seed 
here than usual but crop damaged by 
winds.—[R. B. H., McGuffey, O. 


L., 


but early 
wind and 
Bros, 


Outlook fair June 3 but cold 
weather causing slow growth, somé@ 
maggots, some damage by frost-? 


fA. E. Vrooman, Lake County, 0 
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Whos’ Who in Agriculture 


TULL LLL MMMM mm 
10,000 to 20,000 chicks. 


An All-Around Empire Farmer an active worker 


TIM na 





He has been 
with his fellow 


Few men are so well known in farmers in agricultural organizations. 
New York agricultural affairs as He has been for many years a mem- 
F. W. Sessions of Utica, N Y. Born ber of the executive committee of 
and raised in the country, Mr Ses- the state agricultural society, Chair- 
cions’ actual work on the farm be- ™man of its publicity committee, vice- 
yan at a very early age. At 17 he President of the state breeders’ asso- 
jaught school in the winter. and Ciation, secretary and treasurer of 


worked on a farm the rest of the the state Berkshire swine association, 


year. Though for some years in 4&4 director of the state Jersey cattle 
city mercantile work, Mr Sessions ssociation, president of his county 
was at heart a farmer. He now owns farm improvement association, chair- 


and operates one of the leading man of the agricultural committee of 
farms of New York. He was one of the Utica chamber of commerce, and 


director of the American Jersey cat- 


the first to advoca 
club. 


ways for his state. 


te improved high- 
The records show tle 


he offered the first good roads resolu- Mr Sessions is one of the big men 
tion in Oneida county way back in Of the Empire state. He has vision, 
1892 A member of the first good breadth, sympathy and _steadfast- 
roads committee, he with other mem- ness, all of which count in agricul- 
bers visited schoolhouses throughout tural affairs. He has never sought 
his county, holding meetings attended Political preferment, and has given 


his time and energies freely to the 
public service and for the _ public 
good. No man stands more highly 
esteemed, none more respected, none 
more representative of the agricul- 
tural ideals of New York people. 


Frederick Loefiler, famous as co- 
discoverer with Klebs of diphtheria 
bacillus, died in Berlin at 63. With 
Schutz he discovered the nature of 
the organism that causes foot and 
mouth disease, but it is so minute as 
to be invisible under a microscope 
of highest power. Theobolt Smith 
hopes to isolate it at the Rockefeller 
institute for animal diseases at 
Princeton. The next step will be to 
find a serum that will kill this ter- 
ribly infectious germ. 


At the head of the Pennsylvania 
grange is one of the pleasing orators 
in the country. Brother McSparran 
knows farm problems from long 
years of experience; and with his 
energy, enthusiasm, and ability will 
carry his state grange forward to 
great success. His predecessor, W. 
T. Creasy, is also an extremely able 
man, loved and respected by all who 
know him. Brother Creasy is now 
secretary of the national dairy union, 





Fred W. Sessions 


by farmers to whom the gospel of 





good roads was preached. Even at an organization that has been of 
that time Mr Sessions advocated the great service to the dairy industry. 
building of experiment roads. 

Mr Sessions is foremost a farmer “T have -always admired H. E. 
and dairyman. Part of his pres- Cook's practical judgment, as shown 
ent farm owas bought in 1903. in his articles for publication, and 
Pure-bred Jersey cattle were pur- I find myself turning the leaves of 
chesed For some years no net profit an American Agriculturist to learn 
was shown. With many discourage- what Mr Cook has to offer for food 
ments he still worked steadily to and thought... The farmer -who in- 
build up his herd. Today he distrib- dividually has had the privilege of 
utes in Utica, N Y, an average of 600 meeting Mrt Cook and knowing him 
quarts of milk a day. This milk is personally or otherwise, cannot fail to 
clean and sanitary, produced from recognize in Mr Cook's articles their 
registered Jerseys and grade Hol- practical value.—[E. H. Forristall, 
steins. No farmer in the land has County Farm Bureau, Cortland, N Y. 
a higher reputation for clean, a 
wholesome and pure milk than has Dr T. C. Atkeson, the stanch agri- 
Mr Sessions’ Kenotin farm. He has cultural leader of West Virginia, as 
been a notable Berkshire breeder. head of agriculture of the _ state 





At the 1913- New York state fair he university and master of the state 
showed 11 hogs, taking 23 prizes, two grange, has been connected during 
being grand champions, four cham- the past winter with the West Vir- 
pions and 11 firsts. ginia state agricultural department 

Mr Sessions is also a very success- at Charleston. He is held-in high 
ful poultryman. His fowls are highly regard by patrons everywhere, and 
bred, of the utility class, Single is known by all as a wise agricul- 
Comb White Leghorns In his poul- tural philosopher and one of the best 
try department he hatches yearly counselors agriculture ever had. 














How Lime Increases Clover Yields 


This shows effect of finely pulverized 
clover. Plot at right with no lime present in the soil, no growth of 
clover. With 2000 pounds added there was some growth. With 5200 
pounds added, a maximum yield was obtained. Where additional 
applications were given, no increased yield was obtained. This 
shows that this soil does not require more than 5200 pounds of lime 
to the acre in the first 7 inches. This photograph was taken June 
19, 1914, at Pennsylvania state col lege. 


limestone on growth of 
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Here is another just-elected member of the 
Prince Albert “old-time jimmy-pip 
This is John O'Reilly, of East Pi 
. I., who has just passed the century, 
Mr. O'Reilly is one of those grand old men 
who has come to this ripe age with the joys of 
his friendly jimmy pipe fresh in his mind 
each A pam He has always been a liberal 
emoker. 


the national 


cigarette can be. 


Lose no time getting acquainted 
real and true man-tobacco. 
Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco 


tidy red tins, 10c; 
pound 


top that keeps P. A. fit as a fiddle! 








PRINGE ALBERT 


just makes it possible for every man to re- 
new his love for his friendly old pipe, or to 
get a new idea how good a hand-rolled 
You’ve no idea of the 
satisfaction, content and restfulness that’s 
yours if you'll get chummy with P. A. 


Toppy red bags (handy for cigarette smokers), 5c; 
handsome pound and half. 
tin humidors—and—that classy poun 

crystal-glass humidor with the sponge-moistener 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. 


SS 





Prince Albert tobacco 
1s the real joy smoke! 


Just as soon as you smoke 
some Prince Albert tobacco 
in a pipe or cigarette, just 
that soon you'll under- 
stand how different it is in 
flavor, in aroma and in 
genuine goodness. No 
other tobacco can be like 
Prince Albert. The pat- 
ented process fixes that 
— and removes the bite 
and parch! 


Youcome on and get pipeor 
cigarette makin’s happy. 
Know yourself what 
it’s like to smoke al/ the 
tobacco you want, and 
smoke as Jong as you want 
without even tingling your 
tongue ! 


Copyright 1915 by R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


joy smoke 
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That’s my slogan. That’s all 
buggy in the world. 
my famous Split Hickory buggies on 
basis—make it of second growth hicko 


my famous 





Get the book and see. The biggest book 
Over 200 Ulustrations, 
vehicles, 70 pages harness bargains. My 
day road test and 2 years’ ironbond ; 
guarantee make yousafe. I want to 
tell you at first hand the biggest price | 
reducing story you ever heard of. 









the profit I want for making you the finest 
I’ll make you one of 


not sawed. That means lower prices than ever on 


Split Hickory Vehicles 
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NN Address a postal ) 

\ Cet the Boo card this way: 

N H.C. Phelps, Pres. 

\ The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co. 

N Station 4, Columbus, Ohio 
SIS SWISS 

















Prices Now Less Than 
Wholesale. 





Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. ~ 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, ete., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, com 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
Ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
}- sheds barnyards, root pits, ete. 235 

Sx? inches. Cloth............++ $1.00 


me onawen JuDD COMPANY * 
Ashland Bldg-, 315 4th Ave., New “ork 
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That Lack of Potash 


The agricultural press has been lib- 
erally quoting various station authori- 
ties to reassure farmers that the lack 
of potash this season is going to make 
no material difference in their crops. 
This assurance is proper, but may be 
misunderstood. Most soils which have 
been liberally fertilized, 1000 to 2000 
pounds an acre in the past, may have 
enough potash to make good crops 
the coming season. Are not farmers 
liable to consider that it will, in fu- 
ture, be unnecessary to use potash? 
Under ordinary farming conditions, 
soil potash is not liberated with suffi- 
cient rapidity to supply the crops. 
Potash, as sometimes used, may be 
largely wasted; but good farm prac- 
tice generally requires some potash 
Many years of careful, scientific ob- 
servation abroad and in this country 
have proven that soda assists in lib- 
erating soil potash, and that when 
the nitrate form of soda is used—the 
nitrogen having been used as plant 
food—the soda in part, at least, re- 
places potash in the mineral constitu- 
ents of the soil, liberating the potash 
for plant.use. With this object in 
view, European fertilizer practice 
largely increases the nitrogen percen- 
tage in fertilizers, using about double 
the quantity used in the United States, 
and largely in the form of nitrate of 
soda, This being so, the farm press 
thas a real duty to perform in this 
crisis, in advising what to use and 
how to use it to advantage.—[ William 
S. Myers. 


Last year my corn stood higher than 
a pair of Belgian horses that weigh 
2800 pounds. My variety of corn, which 
ig the Pride of the North, was planted 
in hills 3x3 feet apart. I cultivate with 
a double row 14-tooth riding cultiva- 


tor, which was set to run 2 inehes 
deep. The middle row passes under 


the frame of the cultivator and does 
not break a stalk.—[W. E. Lansing, 
Washington County, N Y. 


I have had nine years’ experience 
with alfalfa. At first I did not make 
much headway. I then began to study 
soil requirements, with success with 
me the last four or five years. I pre- 
pare for alfalfa as I do for wheat and 
give it the best seed bed possible. In 
cutting the crop I let the offshoots 
guide. When these are 1% to 2 inches 
high I cut the first crop; that means 
to cut high enough to avoid clipping 
the tops of the offshoots. Some grow- 
ers cut alfalfa when half the plants 
are in bloom. I let the growth of the 
shoots be the governing factor. In 
cutting I start in the late afternoon 
or evening. Dew or rain does not in- 
jure freshly cut alfalfa. The tedder 
is started as soon as the dew is gone 
in the morning. The alfalfa is raked 
into windrows or put into small hay- 
cocks, A, side delivery hayrake is the 
choicest tool in the hay harvest. 
While the hay is hard to cure, it can 
be placed greener in the barn or stack 
than any other hay. I sprinkle 20 
pounds of salt over each ton of hay 


when moving or stacking.—[H. W. 
Swope, Montour County, Pa. 
Far more important. than to kill 


weeds is to avoid having weeds to kill. 
The farmer should aim to prevent 
rather than to cure the evil. A farm 
may be made almost free of weeds by 
strictly observing the three principles: 








Prevent weeds from going to seed, 
prevent weed seeds being brought 
to the farmer and prevent per- 
ennial weeds from making top 
BUSINESS NOTICE 
“Try-a-bag” of fertilizer. Our 


brands are soluble and active, and 
not only increase yield, but improve 
quality and hasten maturity. Agents 
wanted. Address American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Cleveland, ®incin- 
mati, Detroit or Baltimore.—[Adver- 
tisement. 


Jotting from the Farmers 
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growth. Equally asimportant, how- 
ever, is the man-behind the principles. 
Many men-make a start to clear their 
farm of weeds, but quit too soon. If a 
farmer decides on a systematic plan 
of attack and faithfully sees it through 
to a finish, he can practically rid his 
farm of weeds without a great amount 
of labor and expense.—[H. R. Cox. 


Scarcely any tool on my farm is of 
more service than the buzzsaw I own. 
I run it with a gasoline engine. The 
engine weighs 600 pounds, and is 3% 
horse power. The saw is 26 inches, I 
sawed up my full supply of wood. I 
have one pile now of 75 cords. It 
required only three days to do the 
cutting.—[A. J, Lyndon, Potter Coun- 
y, Pa. 

I have not only attende 2d personally 
the New York state fair but have ex- 
hibited my flock there for the last 10 
to 15 years. I think our state fair is 
improving very much, and the new 
buildings that have been added to it 
have not only added a great deal of 
comfort to the exhibitor, but have also 
made it easier for the crowds visiting 
the fair to see the different exhibits 
without too much fatigue. My idea of 
a successful state fair is first to draw 


the proper exhibits and then to look 
out for the visitors. Unless you have 
good exhibits you cannot attract a 
large crowd, and a large crowd is nec. 


essary to, help in the running expenses, 
I know that the state fair commission 
have been very anxious to build for 
several years a proper building for the 


sheep and swine. These have been 
heretofore very poorly housed and 
our state fair in that respect has not 


been up to the mark set by many oth- 
er states which ‘have not perhaps been 
able to afford new buildings as 
we have. I believe also that by the 
completion of this building that in the 
long run the state will save money and 


as well 





expense.—[Henry L. Wardwell, New 
York, 
In American Agriculturist, Jared 


Van Wagemen has a very interesting 
article on buckwheat. He says noth- 
ing of the different varieties, and from 
what he says concerning the branch- 
ing habit of this crop I suppose he 
grows either the Silver Hull or the old 
kind of buckwheat. The Japanese 
variety does not send out as many 
branches as either of the above varie- 
ties mentioned, and as a result is 
more uniform in ripening. I usually 
grow Japanese buckwheat, and as the 
grains are larger and the plants do 
not branch out so much, one bushel is 


not too much seed to an acre, The 
time for seeding here in West Vir- 
ginia is considerably later than the 
date he gives I have known buck- 
wheat to be sown here as late as Au- 
gust 12, and mature a crop. I find 
that it pays to plow the ground and 


then let it settle down for 
two or three weeks after plowing be- 
fore sowing the seed. Buckwheat is 
the best crop with which to get a set 


harrow it, 


of grass or clover that I have ever 
tried. The crop comes off in 60 or 70 
days, There are no weeds to inter- 
fere, the soil is mellow and a dead 
stubble is left to protect the young 
plants.—[A, J. Legg, Nicholas Coun- 
ty, W Va. 

Our farm consists of 287 acres. We 
keep cows and sell the milk at the 
door. This is not my work, however. 
I have a small flock of milk goats, 
six does and one billy. The goats are 
kept in a stable, the billy off by him- 
self. In moderate weather I open 


the door and he goes in or out as he 
likes. Two small orchards, well fenced, 
provide pasture ground for the does. 
I pick leaves and give weeds from the 
garden to the goats and feed oats the 


year round. We make some butter 
and like it very much. The cream 
must be churned much cooler than 
cow’s cream, or it will not gather. 
Several sick persons have used goat’s 
milk and find it m'tch more satisfac- 





tory than cow’s milk. Two babies that 
had been given up, when fed goat’s 
milk, at once improved. We ourselves 
almost live on goat’s milk in the sum- 
mer. My father, the dog and the cat 
and myself agree that this milk is 
much better than cow’s milk. The 
goats are not hard to keep. They are 
neat and clean if given a half chance. 
and are so friendly as soon to become 
pets.—[Loretta A. Wheeler, Genesee 
County, N Y. 

There is nothing to my mind that 
finishes a home like a lawn. Many an 
old house, well kept, with a nice lawn 
around it, is the wayside magnet that 
seems to draw you from the public 
road and makes you feel as though 
you wanted to go in and stay awhile. 
I do not believe that the back of the 
house is the place for rubbish piles. 
My backward or background of the 
lawn consists of 530 grapevines and is 
one of the most profitable spots on 
my farm. It is astonishing how your 
friends drop in to see you when the 
grapes are ripe! We eat all we can 
and make grape butter and grape 
juice, generally putting up from 20 to 
40 quarts of the latter.—[R. S. Seeds, 
Huntingdon County, Pa. 
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Shelby County Fair 
‘th annual fair of Shelby 
county, O, will be held at Sidney, O, 
September Il4 to 17. The work and 
field of the usefulmess of this county 
fair has been improved very much 
during the last three years. The coun- 
ty fair management, through its sec- 
retary, has taken a very active part 
in the prize corn growing contests, 
and within the last two years has 
added a department of agricultural 
work for the school children, the fair 
board offering very liberal prizes. 
This year the fair board is pushing 
the live stock judging contests among 
the boys, and expects to have 150 boys 
in the contest on Thursday of the 
fair. They also have added a depart- 
ment for the granges and county agri- 
cultural organizations, and are offer- 
ing very attractive premiums. A good 
broad-minded person only can be a 
successful member of a county fair 


The 


board. He must be a man that will 
look to. the interest of all depart- 
ments. To make a successful fair, 


every department must be made the 
best, intructive and useful. I. E. Rus- 
sell is the secretary of this splendid 
enterprise, 


Fussing with Exhibitors 

In recent editorial comment Ameri- 
can Agriculturist pointed out some of 
the things that tend to inefficiency in 
state fair management, suggesting 
other lines that would mean improve- 
ment. An old fair manager who is 
also now a prominent exhibitor adds 
the following to this movement of cor- 
recting state fair abuses: 

“T have had many years’ experience 
in managing small fairs. Often these 
equaled in attendance the New York 
and other state fairs. I think the 
greatest mistake in the management 
of the state fair in the past, has been 
a lack of liberality toward exhibitors, 
Exhibitors really make the show. 
Without them there would be no fair; 
and yet the tendency has been to 
make these exhibitors pay for mak- 
ing the show; this in a general way, 
is the greatest criticism I have to of- 
fer, and it seems to me it is a very 
short-sighted policy on the part of 
the management, I was most success- 
ful in the management of fairs, where 
the officers were most liberal and gen- 
erous with exhibitors. One fair, which 
had nearly as large an attendance as 
the state fair, was in existence for 11 
years, It was a stock company, and 
the original stockholders received 
over 75% a year in dividends on the 
stock actually paid in. At the same 
time, the exhibitors felt that the fair 
was more liberal and generous in its 
treatment of them and their families. 
We charged nothing for stalls, coarse 
feed, and a nominal fee for entry, ad- 
mitted the exhibitor and his family 





free. This you will notice is quite 
different from the custom of the state 
fair commission. In some instances 


the exhibitors have felt that the next 
time they would stay at home. If the 
commission will make a change in its 
treatment of exhibitors, it will be de- 
cidedly to the advantage of the state 
fair.”’ 

It seems this just about covers the 
situation. Let state fair officials come 

{To Page 11.] 
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Injuring Grass: Lands 
When will we learn that reverses 


come to plants as they come to men? 
A plant must 
have a reserve 
as men in busi- 
ness must have 
a reserve or 
failure may 
come. On my 
own farms and 
on the _ school 
farm beautiful 
fields of clover, 
medium red al- 
sike and alfalfa 
mixed are now 
standing up 
high and are as 
thick as a mat. 
apparently done very lit- 
to these fields. They are 
vigorous and backed by a congenial 
environment, pushing the plants 
against opposition. They are also 
physically prepared to meet the enemy 








. COOK 


Frosts have 
tle damage 


because the plants are standing close 
and thereby conserve soil heat, which 
acts lik« hotbed. The average mead- 
ow and clover fields are thin and 
there is sickly appearance as one 
looks over fields, resistance is small 
and the soil cold. The soil is warmer 
because protected by the growing 
crop, and also warmer because of the 
life it contains. A growing thing of 
any kind develops heat, whether 
a éalf, a plant or a microscopic or- 
ganism in the soil. I am again im- 
pressed with the tremendous losses 


each year to dairymen because the 
meadows are pastured in the fall after 
the hay harvest, 
Little Feed on Mowed Meadows 
Will the day ever come when dairy. 
men will learn this valuable lesson, 
that a penny is earned and a shilling 


lost? The cows do not get much feed, 
just a scanty timothy growth, in 99% 
of the cases. There is also no marked 
effect upon the total milk flow of the 
year. It is a habit born of a blind 
faith that the coming season is a long 
Way removed and somehow, some 
way, through a mysterious divine 
Providence, our sins against natural 


laws will be forgiven and a bountiful 


harvest prevail, Out of experience, 
observation and vision, Iam unable to 
conceive of a single piece of work on 
the dairy or other live stock farms 


that results in such a serious loss, and 


also one that is so generally practiced. 

If we had studied the habits of 
grass plants we should have discov- 
ered that those plants that produce 
profitable hay crops cannot be grazed 
in the orthodox American fashion, 
which means the removal by the 


mouth of the animal of every available 
green growth. Two years of grazing 
will nearly wipe out the timothy plant, 
The damage, however, is especially 
large in the fall when the plants need 


the winter protection, and they injure 
the crowns of the plant. It has often 
been a wonder to dairymen how the 
hay farmer could get on without ma- 
nures. Of course, he needs manures, 
but he will maintain a crop producing 


sod without manure if the hay harvest 
is early in the season, longer than the 


dairy farmer who practices pasturing 
off the fall growth unless he top- 
dresses his timothy each year with 
farm manures before the cows are 


turned on 
responsible 


Having animal manure is 


for many abuses on the 
dairy farm for which it does not 
compensate. 


If dairymen and cattlemen could be 
persuaded to try a part of the field 
Without grazing, it seems to me one 
year would be enough to convince the 
blindest. There are two conditions 
when meadow grazing is permissible, 
when there is a heavy second growth 
of clover, and in the fall before a 
meadow is to be plowed. To make 
these plans workable the whole field 
must be alike. One cannot have a 
four years’ rotation in the same field. 
I am inclined to believe that a heavy 
second growth of clover can be erazed 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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with as small loss as when cut with 
a mower, if the stock is taken out 
after the buik has been eaten. Many 
clover stalks will remain standing to 
hold fast the snow for winter protec- 
tion, which is not the case with the 
scythe-cut. 

On the other hand there will be 
some damage from treading. The la- 
bor will be much less if grazed. There 
is an old tradition*that grazed grass 
produces more milk than scythe-cut 
grass. This is probably not true. When 
milk cows are turned into a clover 
field they immediately respond as 
they will not if the clover is cut for 
them, due probably to the fact that 
when grazing they pick out the most 
succulent parts first and leave the 
woody stalks until they are obliged to 
eat them. When cut they get good 
and bad at the same time and, fur- 
thermore, when they help themselves 
in the field, they get their fill, while 
when cut and hauled to the barn rare- 
ly do they get all they will eat. 

Perhaps these words are not written 
at an opportune time of the year. My 
thought was that some reader might 
be in a query to know why his mead- 
ows did not thicken and grow when 
the soil was fertile. If this article will 
keep the cows away from a meadow 
this fall on just one farm, the time 
and space will be warranted, There is 
plenty of time after June 15 to sow 
some extra crop to feed during the 
short time that the meadows would 
last; any crop will do. 

Almost any of our 
crops will make milk and condition 
the animal if fed when at its best. If 
one-half of the energy devoted to find. 
ing some plant of unusual value was 
put into enough of any plant that was 
convenient to grow, more milk and 
more profit would result. Let us cast 
about to remove some of these flagrant 
violations of fundamental farm laws 
before we try to reach out to control 
things that are quite beyond our 
reach.—[H. E. Cook, 


Fussing with Exhibitors 

[From Page 10.] 
down out of their mighty seats and 
do their duty and a different sort of 
state fair will result. When state 
fair officials give their time to enter- 
taining society snobs, political bosses 
and vain state officers, little may be 
expected in way of efticiency. This 
has been the great fault of manage- 
ment in New York in the very recent 
years. Ohio, we regret to say, has been 
guilty in this respect also. It is to be 
hoped that now in both Ohio and New 
York, since the old commissions have 
been fired, the state fairs may return 
to common sense ideas, and monkey 
shows, social teas and political recep- 
tions be things of the past. 


grass or cereal 








Fowls for Laying—To be uniformly 
successful in production one 
should consistently try to build up his 
-flock. This can be done by selecting 
only the best females from -the entire 
flock, by mating them to good, vigor- 
Ous males, and by using this special 
mating as a breeding pen from which 
all eggs for hatching should be saved. 
In this way one will get a continuous 
improvement that could not be assured 
if the entire flock were used to propa- 
gate the future layers. In other 
words, the time has come for the 
poultryman to pay more attgntion to 
individual birds, and less to the flock 
as a Whole, especially when breeding 
for future producers. The practice of 
making special breeding pens in this 
way is bound to result, in time, in 


egg 


larger, more vigorous birds, better 
layers, and hence more profit, 
Certified Milk Producers’ Assn—The 


eighth annual convention of the 
Certified milk producers’ assn will be 
held at Atlantic City June 30. An 
important program is being prepared 
and all preparations made for a large, 
interesting and informing meeting. 
S. L. Stewart of Newburgh, N Y, is 
pres of this assn and Harry B. Win- 
ters of Albany, N Y, sec. 
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New Life for Farmers’ Co-operation 


United States steel is a “good trust,” 
says the federal court in its unani- 
mous verdict last week. By the same 
reasoning, therefore, farmers’ Co- 
operative associations for selling and 
buying need not contravene federal or 
state antitrust laws. Officials of sev- 
eral such agricultural organizations 
are now under indictment in the fed- 
eral courts charged with violating the 
Sherman antitrust law. The effect has 
been to break up such associations, 
including several that are most 
worthy in form and purpose. 

Righteous co-operation should be 
encouraged, unrighteous combination 
should be discouraged. Unlimited 
competition should be regulated quite 
as much as unlimited monopoly! The 
kad should be eliminated from busi- 
ness, the good should be utilized fully 
through associated effort in distribu- 
tion and marketing. Farmers are law- 
abiding—they do not wish to be sent 
to prison for trying to co-operate, Nor 
do they want the courts to smash the 
organization farmers have created 
through years of effort. Milk, melon, 
potato, cotton, fruit, grain and truck 
producers’ marketing associations all 
have been put out of business by the 
antitrust laws, In no such case, so 
far as we are aware, did farmers in- 
fringe upon the law’s technicalities 
half as much as did the United States 
steel company which is granted a 
clean bili of health. Had each farm- 
ers’ association been able to spend 
$400,000 fighting its case, as did the 
steel trust, no doubt each would have 
won—at least in the higher courts. 
Probably every dollar of that vast 
sum was properly spent by the de- 
fense in the long and complicated 
trial required to enable the court to 
get at the whele matter. But farm- 
ers’ societies have not been able to 
employ expert counsel regardless of 
expense, and therefore have quit 
when indicted. Perhaps the new fed- 
eral trade commission will give them 
a better chance, 





Many items have been printed in 
city publications about profit in drug 
plants. This is an in- 

Go Slow with stance where using 
Drug Plants the old farmers’ ad- 
vice of accepting the 

statement with 90% discount is advis- 
able. While much money is spent an- 
nually for crude drugs imported from 
other countries, the growing of drug 
plants does not offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for profit to American farm- 
«rs, Before success is pessible, im- 
proved methods must be introduced 
@nd all details of planting, culture 


and harvesting must be clearly under. 
stood. Profit in this direction goes 
mostly to the men having seed stocks 
for sale. The man who knows noth- 
ing about growing drug plants will be 
more likely to have more money in 
his pocket by leaving this business to 
the well equipped cultivator who has 
made a study of drug plant growing 
and knows the details and markets. 





Egg Contest Idea Spreading 


It is.surprising to see the rapidly 
growing interest in egg-laying con- 


tests. Countless new ones of minor 
scope have sprung up all over - the 


country in the last few months, Man- 
agers of international contests are al- 
ready increasing facilities and booking 
entries for next year’s competitions. 

The boarder cow is slowly but surely 
being eliminated through the assist- 
ance of cow testing associations; but 
the enthusiasm of poultrymento getrid 
of the boarder hen has made progress 
more rapidly, Whether cows, hens, 
crops or fences, the “unpaying guest’’ 
must go. And wide-awake poultry- 
men have learned that egg-laying 
contests help them to pick out the un- 
profitable hens. 





Will farmers forego $100,000,000 for 
a principle? Yes, Will they support 
temperance to the ex- 
The Sacrifices tent of giving up the 
of Patriotism annual market for 
$100,000,000 worth of 
grain and hops, sugar and molasses, 
fruits and other produce, now used in 
the production of liquor? Yes indeed! 
But there will be no such loss, For 
every pound of that produce will be 
used to make more dairy food, more 
meats and fibers, Dairy drinks and oth- 
er temperance beverages may supplant 
spirits, grape juice replace wine, the 
people’s club take the place of the 
saloon, Distilleries and breweries can 
be transformed into factories for 
making more useful products. The 
$250,000,000 now obtained by the gov- 
ernment from internal revenue taxes 
on liquors, may be derived from a tax 
on incomes below the present limit of 
$3000. Save for the public revenue 
but a fraction of the loss, distress and 
crime caused by drink, and the treas- 
ury would burst with its surplus! Just 
as American farmers will forego all 
selling and buying with Germany if it 
is necessary to sever all relations with 
her to compel Germany to respect 
the United States, so will our pro- 
ducers make any sacrifice needed to 
abolish the drink evil. 





The new constitution may provide 
that state, county or local government 
in New York 

Farm Loans shall issue serial 
Legal Investments or amortization 
bonds for any 

legal borrowings instead of using the 
sinking fund method. The latter costs 
taxpayers millions more than the 
former—another graft that must be 
stopped. If the convention now in 
session is to prescribe what shall be 
legal investments for public funds, 
farmers should insist that first mort- 
gages on York state farms or bonds 
secured thereby shall be so recog- 





nized. Massachusetts. does both these 
things, Such recognition may help to 
make money available upon easier 
terms to farmers for all time to 
come, 





The rapid increase in wealth in a 
fine farming region is proven by Lan- 
caster county, Pa. Its 
Farmers 48 banks now have 
Getting Rich $50,000,000 in deposits, 
largely put there by 
farmers and tobacco planters, as 
against $29,000,000 12 years ago. There 
has been a great increase within the 
past year, due to less demand for 
money by manufacturing and other 
interests, It was truly said by Presi- 
dent Hayes that this grand county of 
Lancaster is “a kingdom in itself.” 





*“‘Never in all the years that I have 
lived in this country have crop condi- 
tions come so nearly to 

Good Times being 100% perfect as 
at Hand they are right now!” 
This from the Orange 

Judd representative in Dakota, after 
a personal tour’ throughout the 
American Northwest. One of our sub- 
scribers there last year sold for $200,- 
000 the wheat he raised on his own 
farm, and expects to do better this 
year, The Orange Judd crop report 
for June, featured in this issue, indi- 
cates the finest and largest wheat 
crop for 1915 even grown in the Unit- 
ed States. Experience for years shows 
that report usually to be more de- 


pendable than the government re- 
port. Grain prices are off from the 
high point. They may go still lower 
if the Dardanelles are opened so that 
Russia’s cereals may flow into Eu- 
rope’s markets. Due allowance for all 
ccnditions, natural and artificial, at 
home and abroad, indicates a season 
of full agricultural production for 
America, with no such fullness of 
production in foreign parts. Hence 
reasonable prices may be ex- 
pected for the grain and some 
other crops. If grain is not so abnor- 
mally high as last year, potatoes and 
cotton may be higher. The prospect 
today is indeed such as to hearten 
every farmer, inspire confidence in 
business men and usher in a period of 
sound prosperity. 





The other day a farm bureau man- 


ager in New York asked a_ dairy 
farmer what was 

The Big Problem his biggest prob- 
> lem, The farmer 


replied: “How to get more money for 
my milk.” This is a typical answer 
that might be given anywhere in the 
country, not oniy for milk, but for 
fruit, vegetables or any farm produce. 
The question before farmers now is: 
How to get more money for what they 
have to sell. Education and experience 
are making it possible for producers 
to get more milk and to raise more 
fruit and produce, but possibly the 
biggest problem before farmers is how 
to get money for what they have. It 
behooves every producer to devote a 
little more energy along this line, 





Back just a few years ago too often 
the country boy and girl was believed 
fitted only to mess 
up the house and 
to do chores, What 
a change today! 
Thanks to the club growing idea, both 
boys and girls have become impor- 
tant factors in country life. Corn 
clubs, tomato clubs, pig clubs and 


Poultry Clubs 
in West Virginia 


what not, and now poultry clubs, 
have been made happy features 
of youthful activity. West Vir- 


ginia has just organized poultry clubs 
among the farm boys and girls. More 
than 1000 members have been en- 
rolled who are now growing chickens. 
This is a very commendable move- 
ment. Many farms could. add very 
materially to the annual cash income 
if a little more care were given to the 
farm flock. The poultry club work 
will be particularly successful if en- 
couraging development is made along 
that line. ‘ 





While both Ohio and New York are 
agitating a smaller admission fee for 
the state fair, the offi- 
cials can give attention 
to what Kansas has 
done. The state fair 
held at Topeka will be free this year. 
A special tax levy has been made 
which will yield $27,000, a sum ample 
to pay premiums in the various de- 
partments, This sum, together with 
funds secured from concessions, privi- 
leges, grandstand and other sources, 
it is declared, will meet all the neces- 
sary expenses for operating the state 
fair, Thus, every visitor attending 
this fair will have no admission fee 
whatever to pay. The experiment may 
revolutionize fair exhibitions every- 
where. It may and doubtless will re- 
sult, if this enterprise succeeds, in 
making every big fair in the country 
free. 


Kansas Fair 
Free 





Why not plan to take in the local 
field days during the summer months? 
The Maryland agri- 
cultural 
starts off the warm 
weather season with 
its annual farmers’ day on May 29. 
Other farm institutions will soon fol- 
jow suit. Nearly each state agricul- 
tural association holds a summer 
meeting or trip. These are not cut 
and dried formal affairs; they do not 
even have the taint of stiffness that is 
occasionally found at the indoor win- 
ter conv@ntions. But they are gather- 
ings whgre each farmer is invited to 
‘rub elbows” with his brother farmers 
and to contribute as well as receive 
good ideas and good cheer. The spring 
and summer rush to keep the farm 
a-going is a hard, tedious pull. Take 
a day off from time to time to attend 
these meetings. The change of atmos- 
phere will do a lot of good. A change 
of this kind is better than rest to a 
man who is not sick. If the duty of 
a farmer to support farm gatherings 
pricks the conscience a little, it will 
not be so hard to leave the grind and 
spend a day or two at these gath- 
erings. i 


Attend Summer 
Meetings 


college” 


American Agriculturist 


Walks and Talks 
; With the Editor 


Dillon Feels His $6000 Loss 


Our neighbor has been so licked 
with postage stamps for its failure te 
oppose the Kincaid bill that it offers 
the above statistics as its only de- 
fense.—[Rural New Yorker. 

This refers to an item which re- 
cently appeared in American Agri- 
culturist. We do not know what our 
contemporary means by being licked 
with postage stamps over the Kin- 
caid bill. For his information we will 
say that not one single letter has been 
received by American Agriculturist 
about the Kincaid bill, one way or 
other. John J. Dillon got so disturbed 
about losing his $6000 job that he did 
iry to stir up a clamor about the 
Kincaid bill. Ask almost any legis- 
lator and he will tell you that the 
storm raised by Mr Dillon was in his 
own mind, not in the legislature. 

American Agriculturist has not op- 
posed a state food and market depart. 
ment, a fact which Mr Dillon 
very well knows. Mr Dillon knows 
that both American Agriculturist and 
its editor have worked year in and 
year out to get such legislation. If 
Mr Dillon writes otherwise he well 
knows he states falsely. Mr Dillon 
asks us to quote one place where we 
have mentioned the Kincaid bill, We 
do this gladly." In American Agricul« 
turist February 27, 1915, this item ap- 
peared: 





! 


“The state food and market com. 
mission is severely criticized in the 
legislature because of one thing—the 
head of the department, John J. Dil- 
lon, who is not devoting his entire 
time to the department as the law 
contemplates, but is drawing a $6000 
Salary and transferring the work te 
a deputy. Assemblyman Kincaid hag 
introduced a bill to abolish the de- 
partment of markets entirely. Friends 
of the marketing bili feel that the 
legislation involved should be contin. 
ued, but that it should be combined 
with the department of co-operation 
in the state department of agricul- 
ture, and that a man should be se« 
lected for the-work who will give his 
entire time to the state. Under the 
present situation, the legislators feel 
that it is outrageous for the state te 
pay $6000 a year salary to a man whe 
gives part time to the department, 
thus requiring the state to support a 
private publishing business and to pay 
an incompetent man a $6000 salary 
that he does not earn.’’ 

There, Mr Dillon, we have stated 
again what we stated before. It's 
pretty plain, isn’t it? How can any 
honest man object to it? What hurts 
Mr Dillon is the plain truth that has 
been spoken in respect to him, 

Didn’t you, Mr Dillon, advertise 
yourself and your paper in connection 
with the meeting of the New York 
agricultural society, and didn’t you, 
{Mr Dillon, charge your personal ex- 
penses at that time to the state food 
and market department? The trouble 
is, Mr Dillon, you have reached the 
end of your fooling the people; they 
are now getting your measure, You 
have been pulling motes out of other 
people’s eyes, while your own are full 
of beams. 

Mr Dillon, with characteristic mis- 
interpretation, tries to bring Mgr 
Myrick into his defense. Mr Dillon 
knows that Mr Myrick is not editor of 
American- Agriculturist. He knows, 
too, that American Agriculturist is a 
New York institution since 1842, a 
taxpaying) corporation of New York. 
He also knows and everybody else 
knows that Orange Judd company is 
a New York corporation, with its 
headquarters in New York city, the 
editorial office in New York city, and 
its editor living in New York. The 
editor of the Rural New Yorker does 
not live in New York. He lives in New 
Jersey. Using your own words, Mr 
Dillon, let us ask “What business” 
has the editor of your paper, thé 
Rural New Yorker, who is a citizens 
of New Jersey, “to interfere with New 
York affairs, or tell New York farm- 
ers their duty.”—[C. W. B. 





Spraying for Tomato Leaf Rust 
should be begun early if at all, so a8 
to protect the plants, and when thé 
plants are young half-strength bor- 
deaux may be employed. When the 
piants are in flower and young fruit 
present, the use of a solution of 
potassium sulphide is recommended, 
as a result of some Loudon experi- 
ments. 
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Three in a Row—and Others 


1. Commonwealth Securities Loan 
company of Denver and Dallas, has 
been in federal receivership at Dallas 
One J. L. Wyatt of Den- 

federal indictment at 
Dallas charged with fraud in con- 
nection therewith. This installment 
deposit loan scheme has _ caused 
grievous loss to its many dupes. 
They might have been still more 
numerous and their losses larger, 
but for the Orange Judd prompt 
exposure of the swindle. 

2 One J. L. Wyatt and others 
were then identified with American- 
Canadian Securities Loan company of 
Denver, which has been so active for 


for months. 
ver is under 


a-year or more. Our readers have 
not been imposed upon by it, if they 
heeded the Orange Judd’s early, 
prompt and repeated exposures. 
State and federal officials have been 
on the trail of this outfit for some 
time. 


3. One J. L. Wyatt, and several 
who were associated with the con- 
cern named in the foregoing para- 
graph, are identified with Continental 


Mortgage and Deposit company, 
which started its activities along in 
April. It, too, was promptly and 


fully exposed by Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau. It is being looked into 
by federal and state authorities. 
Another bunch of deposit loan 
schemes now are located at Nashville, 
Tenn. They are more or less inter- 
related: Empire Mortgage & Realty 
company, Capital Security company, 
National Home company, First 
Amortization Bond, Mortgage & 
Loan company. The North American 
Home company is at Roanoke, Va, 
lL. H. C. Whitehead, president. 
Standard Home company was con- 
victed for fraud in the federal court 
at Birmingham, and is in federal re- 
ceivership. Empire Mortgage & 
Realty company’s agents were con- 
victed in Florida courts this April, 
and the concern driven from that 
state. Empire Home company of 
Idaho says it is “different’’ but does 
not even claim to have any assets. 
California Prudential society admits 
it has. “neither assets ner liabilities.” 
National Mercantile company is 
“busted.”” Please send us any papers, 
contracts, letters, etc, you have about 
any of these or similar schemes. 





Banker Does Not Know 


Our banker does not understand the 
federal reserve act as you do. He holds 
that the amount the farmer borrowed 
would diminish his “reserve’—tnat is, 
he would be. curtailed in using that 
amount of his “federal reserve” -— 
an 


for the time the note is given, 
therefore that it is no benefit to. the 
bank. Could you restate the “new 


power” in the act the farmer has? I am 
very grateful that “the old reliable” is 
interested in the welfare of the farmer. 
iJ. W. D., New York. 

The law is so new that comparatively 
few national bankers understand it. 
The governor of one of the federal 
reserve banks admits this in his letter 
to us. The subject was covered fully 
and simply in this paper January 9, 
1915. Any national bank is authorized 
to lend money ‘on a farmer’s note, 
with or without security, as the bank 
and the borrower may agree. The two 
new powers are: 1. Prime notes of 
farmers having not to exceed 180 days 
to run from date of rediscount, can be 
indorsed by the bank, sent to its fed- 
eral reserve bank, and by return mail 
the local bank will get back the face 
*f the note in cash or credit. For thus 
rediscounting agricultural or live stock 
paper having 90 to 180 days to run, 
the federal reserve banks are now 
charging interest in advance (dis- 
count) at 5% per annum, except Kan- 
ras City 544, San Francisco 6% on such 
paper running over 90 days; but 4 to 
‘Yo on paper maturing In 30 to 90 
cays from date of such rediscount. 

2. Any national bank also is now au- 
thorized (not compelled) to lend 
money on first farm mortgage for not 
longer than five years nor for more 
than 50% of the farm’s value. Both 
classes of loans stand on the books of 
the bank as do loans to merchants, 
manufacturers or other commercial 
paper, so far as concerns its reserves, 

Rediscount rates are fixed by each 
federal reserve 'bank’s management, 


Orange Judd 






BUREAU 


subject to the federal reserve board at 


Washington. Quite likely the next 
congress will empower that board to 
supervise or govern the rates that any 
national bank may charge its custom- 
ers, much as the I C C fixes transpor- 
tation rates. 

Hundreds of banks have profited by 
their liberal policy toward farmers for 
years past, but too many banks still 
fail to accommodate the farmers with. 
out “skinning’’ them. On the other 
hand, many farmers are so “good but 
slow,” so unbusinesslike, so careless in 
meeting notes, etc, that they have only 
themselves to blame. Both sides need 
te get together or move so as to do 
better by each other to their mutual 
advantage. 





Most People Are Honest 


Some idea of the extent of fraudu- 
lent schemes still practiced in this 
country is shown by the fact that, 
during the last fiscal year, the post- 
office department had up cases against 
4025 different concerns or individuals, 
Fraud orders were recommended in 
71 cases and were issued in 44 cases. 
Teo prevent schemes that were being 
worked through the mails to defraud, 
there were last year 762 arrests and 
3870 convictions. Under a recent de- 
cision of the United States supreme 
court, it is now only necessary “to 
show that a scheme has been devised 
or intended to be devised for use in 
the mails in furtherance of fraud, and 
that a letter has been placed in the 
postoftice for the purpose of executing 
such schemes.” It is estimated that 
schemers who were arrested or con- 
victed during the past year got away 
with $68,000,000. 

Relatively speaking, 
foregoing testifies anew to the fact 
that most people are honest. Mil- 
licns of people make hundreds of mil- 
lions of transactions through the mails 
every year. Yet out of these millions 
upon millions of cases only a trifle 
over 4000 were the subject of official 
complaint, only 44 fraud orders were 
issued, and a number of them were 
against concerns in foreign countries. 
If at any time you have any doubts 
about the reliability of any concerr 
with whom you may do business, you 
may submit the details to Orange 
Judd Service Bureau for an expert 
opinion. 


however, the 





E. B. inquires.as to a Chicago portrait 
company. We have had complaints 
against it and many other concerns 
that make a business of enlarging por- 
traits, painting up photos, etc. The 
soliciting agents in this line are usually 
most persistent. This concern has in 
some cases used a contest scheme, by 
which the customer gets a coupon en- 
titling him to a picture “at the manu- 
facturing cost.”’ Of course, if anyone 
wishes to pay such a price, they are at 
liberty to do so! The amount of capi. 
tal stock a concern may have may be 
quite different from the amount of real 
money actually paid up in cash. 


I sold milk in 1914 to a dealer who 
failed to pay me for the same to quite 
an amount. I placed this matter in 
your hands and now have received my 
pay in full. I cannot fully express 
my gratitude for the favor you have 
done me.—[John R. Stanton, Bol- 
ton, Mass. 





What has been the experience of 
others with New England Egg & 
Poultry company, 37% South Market 
street, Boston? It has not replied to 
our request for settlement 
worth of turnips shipped to it in April 
by a subscriber at Lincolnville, Me, 
nor to repeated complaints from a 


A check signed by Charles S. Rosen- 
berg, March 17, 1915, on People’s bank 
of Philadelphia, in payment of eggs 
shipped to that person at 838 South 
4th street, Philadelphia, is returned 
unpaid, stamped by the bank “do not 
try again.” Our letters to Rosenburg 
brings no response. What has been 
the experience of others with this 
party? 


Have you any claim against the 
state cf New York for horses, catle, 
sheep, hogs or poultry slaughtered by 
state authority because of glanders, 
tuberculosis, foot and mouth disease 
or other infectious diseases? If so, and 


for $53] 





it there is or has been any delay in 
getting your money, send all the 
paper to us (with stamps for their 
return.) We will take up the matter 
at once with the proper officials and 
see that you get your money. No 
charge is made to any subscriber for 
our service in this or other affairs. 


What has been your 
with C, E. Mann Co 
Mailing association, both at 
ry, N H. 





experience 
or American 
Der- 


Thank you for the service you have 
done for me, in securing the full 
amount I sent these people of whom I 








complained to you.—[{Mrs Gustav 
Beccue, El Paso, IIl. 
We have warned our readers 


against the Parisian silverware com- 
pany at Montreal, Can, and its scheme 
to extort $1.48 to cover express 
charges on goods that had been 
“awarded.” A sweeping fraud order 
has now been issued against this outfit 
by the Uitned States postoflice depart- 
ment. 





Thank you for your kindness in col- 
lecting that money for me. I surely 
appreciate the work of Orange Service 
Bureau, as I did not expect to get the 
money again.—[Mrs S. E. Bunnell, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Better to Cut Red Clover Early 

H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

When a fine stand of red clover 
produces only one cutting of hay and 
about one, bushel seed to the acre, it 
can be attributed to late cutting. 
Many farmers cut after the blossoms 
turn brown hoping to get more weight 
from the well matured hay, However, 
if the clover were cut while the blos- 
soms are red, the plant is richer in 
food nutrients, The thrifty growth 
makes possible a good seed crop and 
leaves enough vitality in the roots to 
grow a substantial crop the following 
season, 

Should drouth follow a matured 
hay crop plants seed poorly. Good 
seed always follows early cutting. The 
hay is also of much better quality 
than when overripe. A little weight 
may be lost by early cutting, but it is 
Piegligible in comparison with the seed 
value. Good seed is hard to get. I 
get better clover from my own seed 
than from that I buy because I make 
a study of this particular hay crop. 





If the roots are clipped by the 
mower, the hot sun _ kills them 
before they can grow leaves for their 
protection. Long-cut stems do not 


expose the root crowns to the heat of 
the sun, A good field of clover cut in 
the proper way at the right time, that 
is not pastured to the earth after re- 
moval of the seed crop, usually pro- 
duces a crop the following year unless 
winterkilled. Proper drainage takes 
away much of the danger from freez- 
ing and thawing. 








Fred W. Parduhn, Brown Co.,S.D. 


Believes in 
White Lead 


Mr. Parduhn became a farmer 
in 1893. He now owns a 920 acre 
stock and grain farm. 

The house is modern, with a 
heating piant and water system. 

Mr. Parduhn’s belief in white 
lead and oil paint is typical of the 
good judgment that brought him 
through hard times to success, 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil make 
the good-judgment paint. It 
wears long, keeps smooth and 
may be tinted any color. It 
anchors in the wood, its elas- 
ticity prevents cracking and it 
never has to be scraped or 
burned off, 


If you want to paint for both 
beauty and wear have your 
painter use Dutch Boy White 
Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. 


Materials for a test that will help 

e you paint wise, also a booklet 

of practical suggestions and color 

schemes, will be sent Free on request. 

Address our nearest office for Painting 
Aids No, 199 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 
QUobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co, 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 








FRUIT PACKAGES 


Peach, Truck and Berry Baskets, Berry 
Crates, Apple Boxes, Ladders, etc, 
‘vite for Catalog 
Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. D Baltimore, Md» 











GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food 


If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get all the power we can? 
That is only possible by selecting food 
that exactly fits the requirements of 
the body. 

“Not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered 
grievously for a long time from 
stomach trouble,”’ writes a lady from 
a little town in Missouri. 

“It seemed as if I would never be 
able to find out the sort of food that 


was best for me. Hardly anything 
that I could eat would stay on my 
stomach. Every attempt gave me 


heart-burn and filled my stomach with 
gas. I got thinner and thinner until 
I literally became a living skeleton 
and in time was compelled to keep to 
my bed 

“A few months ago I was persuaded 
to try Grape-Nuts food, and it had 
such good effect from the very begin- 
ning that I kept up its use. I was 
surprised at the ease with which I 
digested it. It proved to be just what 
I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heart-burn, the inflated feeling which 
gave me sO much pain, disappeared. 
My weight gradualiy increased from 
98 to 116 Ibs, my figure rounded out, 
my strength came back, and I am now 
able to do my housework and enjoy 
it. Grape-Nuts did it.” 

A ten days trial will show anyone 
some facts about food. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. ey 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. . 





IF YOU LIVE 


In Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 


New Jersey, 
West Virginia, 
Maryland 

or New York 


we 

have 

a 2000 

position 
for 

you 


This work pays, and is 
pleasant besides. 


You become expert at 
once, because we give you, 
free of all cost, personal 
coaching and instruction. 


Accept this proposition 
and do your share and you 
will make money —big 
money, too; in addition, 
you develop a business for 
yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it, 


There is no advanee 
money required; no fake 
promises; no misrepre- 
Sentation ; the business is 
backed by a company with 
over seventy years ot 
Square dealing. 


Write quickly—now—to- 
day, because someone else 
might get in ahead of you 


—address 


seal’ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST SSEEz¢ 
315 Fourth Avenue, New Vork City 





CATALOG FREE 


128 


Tei Teatlan 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., Now York, i & 
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NEW YORK 
Cold Injures Fruit and Produce 


MRS M. MF:i:RITT, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y 

A cold wave during the last week of 
May, when ice formed two nights in 
succession, badly damaged the early 
vegetable crop in Albany county, ex- 
cept that on high ground. Earlier 
freezes damaged fruit, especially pears 
and prunes. The apple sets, however, 
seem to be uninjured and promise 
an average crop. Strawberries are 
hurt. Spraying of orchards is lessen- 
ing the number of tent caterpillars 
each year. If owners would cut down 
cherry trees the trouble would be 
still less. 


Osborn farm of 275 acres, part of 
the estate of the late C. M. Osborn, 
has been sold to a New York city 


purchaser for $50,000. Charles Stead- 
man has been retained as manager. 
The much _ improved appearance 
of.the great Van Wormer orchards at 
Guilderland ‘Center attracts many 
visitors. Mr Mead of Meadville or- 
chards has most of his 80 acres now 
in. fruit. His big crops are straw- 
berries and melons, started in the hot- 
beds, and a flock of White Leghorn 
fowls. 

Automobiles seem to be the order 
of ‘the day, almost every other farmer 
in some localities owning a five- 
passenger car. There is talk in Al- 
bany of improving the market place. 
The Housewives’ league, headed by 
Mrs John PD. T. Blackburn, has in- 
vestigated the movement, and unless 
the city counsel takes action soon the 
league purposes to operate | co-op- 
erative stores, where farm products 
may be sold direct to housewives. 

Pres Griesman of the malleable iron 


works of Voorheesville will erect a 
combined bank and library building 
next fall. Both of these institutions 


farmers 
be- 


are intended for the use of 
as well as town residents. It is 
lieved the farmers will give the move- 
ment their hearty support. 





Echoes from State Capitol 
Indemnity for cattle owners- 
Whitman has approved in the supply 
bill of the $757,000 appropriation as 
indemnity to owners of horses with 
glanders and cattle affected with 
tuberculosis and foot and mouth 
disease that have been slaughtered by 
the state. Of this sum, $280,506 was 
reimbursement for gliandered horses, 


—Gov 


$152,416 for cattle with tuberculosis, 
$300,000 for cattle with foot and 


mouth disease, and $25,000 for inter- 
est on old claims. Commissioner of 
Agriculture Charles S. Wilson declares 
the majority of claims for animals 
killed because of glanders and tuber- 


culosis are in such shape that first 
payments should be made in about 
30 days. With the signing of the 
‘supply bill by Gov Whitman the 
$250,000 appropriation to county and 
town fair associations becomes avail- 
able for distribution as soon as the 
reports have been accepted It is 


thought the distribution will be made 
about June 15. 

Farm boys at fair—State Fair Com- 
missioner Huson amnounces the ap- 
pointment of Dean Hugh P. Baker of 
Syracuse university as superintendent 
of the farm boys’ camp at the state 
fair. tussell T. Gheen, instructor in 
Syracuse college of forestry, is assist- 
ant superintendent. Commissioner 
Huson states that a new system of 
selecting the boys who are to attend 


the camp will be put in force this 
vear. In an_ effort to broaden the 
scope of work and extend the inter- 


est, each of the agricultural teachers 
in the 50 high schools of the state 
will be asked to select a boy to repre- 
sent the institution at the camp. 
This will make a company of boys. 
which will be brought up to the full 
strength of 100 by the selection of 
candidates by the granges. Tents 
and other camp interests will be 
borrowed from the national guard. 
The adjutant-general will bé asked 
that a detail be assigned to the camp 
to take charge of military operations. 
The educational features are to be 
worked out by Dean Baker. 

Increase in canal tonnage-—The 
tonnage carried on the Erie canal for 
the year ending June 1, 1915, exceeds 
that carried during the same period 
last -vear by 41,596 tons, according to 
jen w. w. Wotherspoon, state 
The 
the 


superintendent of public works. 
newly 


completed structures of 
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Among the Farmers 
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char- 
being 


novel 
system, are 


difficulty. The 


barge canal, although of 
acter for this canal 
operated without 
famed 16 locks at Cohoes are out of 
commission for the first time, and 
are being replaced by five large locks 


at Waterford This effects a saving 
of half the time in passing through 
the section The total freight shipped 
in May was 150,848 tons; the gain 


over last year is principally in eastern 
shipments 

Other fair appointments—The fol- 
lowing additional appointments have 
been made by the state fair commis- 
sion: Henry Griffrath of South Lima, 
superintendent farm products depart- 
ment; Levi Page of Seneca Castle, 
sheep; department commission of agri- 
culture, Harry B. Winters, state indus- 
trial building; George A. Smith of 
Geneva, dairy department; David 
Lumsden of Ithaca, flowers; Charles 
G. Porter of Albion, fruit; Dorr W. 
McLaury of Portlandville, cattle; and 
Dr 'H. S. Wende of Towanda, breed- 
ing and. farm horse department. 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes Van 
Alstyne has called a conference of 
those interested in the assignment of 
farmers’ institutes this winter in Sara- 
toga county. The meeting is to be 
held in the office of the manager of 
the farmers’ bureau at Saratoga 


On the same day 
a conference will be held at Ft 
Edward in reference to the institutes 
to be held in Warren and Washington 
counties 


Springs on June 12. 


Local Potato Survey Started 





To help each farmer in the potato 
sections of Henrietta, Rush, Pittsford, 
and Mendon analyze his business and 
compare its profits and losses with 
those of the average farmer, a farm 
management survey will be made by 
representatives of the Monroe county 
farm bureau, the New York state col- 
lege of agriculture and the govern- 
ment, under direction of Prof G. P. 
Scovill. According to Lewis A Toan, 
director of the local farm bureau, 
the survey aas scheduled to begin 
June 10 

M. C. Burritt visited, in addition to 
the. above towns, Parma, Clarkson 


and Hamilton to study conditions that 


will confront the experts in making 
the survey Each farmer in these 
districts will be visited and estimates 
or exact figures of his operations 
taken. The record ker will record 
each farmer’s expenses and deduct 
them, with 5% interest: on capital in- 
vested, from the gross income. The 
results ‘with recommendations will be 
returned to the individual farmer. 
The survey has nothing to do with 


taxation. 


Western Empire Fruit Prospects 


ALVAH H. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Fruit trees in western New York 
were slightly damaged by frost in the 
immediate vicinity of the lakes. 
Farther south, and in the western 
part of the fruit elt, tree damage 
was more pronounced; peach, 
cherry, plum, pear trees and grape- 
vines being especially hit Some 
growers report sour cherries are not 
doing as well as was expected The 
bloom was heavy. but a cold rain 
came just as the fruit was setting. 
Pear, plum and apple trees, except 
the Baldwin variety, promise heavy 
yields. The other fruits were too well 
advanced to receive much damage. 
Peach trees surpassed recent years in 
their bloom 

Where strawberries escaped the 
last freeze they will yield heavily. 


The plants flowered exceedingly well. 
In several parts of Sodus and adjoin- 
ing towns, new muck plots will be 
tilled this year for the first season. 
Onion growers in this section have 


organized a new bureau known as 
the Onion growers’ information 
bureau. The purpose is to accumu- 
late statistics on the crop acreage in 


different sections with prospects, 
markets, and other information for 
the benefit of members Secretaries 


have been selected in the following 
towns, and a permanent organization 
will soon be effected Sodus club, 


Ward; 


Ontario, 


Williamson, James 
Isaac Van Hall; 
Lookup: Lincoln, George 
Marsh, James Ryan; 
and Fairport, Charles B Rogers. 
Clubs will be formed in North Rose, 
Clyde, Walworth, Lyons and Newark. 


Charles H. 
Leenhouts; 
Marion, C. 
Baker; Twin 








A record price for Williamson farm 
property was recently recorded in 
the transfer of 37 acres from Walter 
H. Wood and Lucy H. Wood to the 
Stevens Prather realty company for 
$15,000. A petition for voluntary dis- 
solution of the Arcadia egg company 
of Newark has been filed in _ the 
county clerk’s office: The petition is 
signed by Fred F. Brown, Jacob Ree- 
bel and William Scholl, representing 
a majority of the directors. William 
Scholl has been appointed temporary 
receiver of the corporation property. 


Land Bank Making Progress 

The land bank of the state of New 
York, which was legally organized 
December 2), 1914, is making progress 
considering the short time it has been 
in operation. The captial stock neces- 
sary for its complete operation was 
paid in by January 29, 1915. There 
are 41 savings and loan associations 
incorporated in the land bank. Since 
its organization, another local insti- 
tution has been established at Center- 
ville, in Sullivan county, N Y. The 
total resources of the 41 associations 
is about $21,000,000, invested in mort- 
gages in New York state, though but 
little of it is on farms. The land 
bank's function is to take mortgages 
from local associations, issue bonds 
on such security, sell the bonds to 
get more cash to use in rediscounting 
more mortgages. This will be done 
as soon as the market offers oppor- 
tunity. 

The bank is authorized to redis- 
count both city and farm mortgages. 
Ir. this way it hopes the farmer will 
have to pay no greater rate of inter- 
est than the city man on a mortgage 
of equal amount. When money is.at 
one rate in both the city and the 
country, the bank expects to receive 
the lowest rate. During the last week 
of May the permanent form of bond 
was drawn up. This has had the 
approval of one of the largest finan- 
cial institutions in New York city. 

Land bank bonds will be put on the 






market as soon as conditions warrant. 
There has already been some demand. 
About 000 has been loaned 


through the various member associa- 


tions, while demand for another 
$250,000 has come through indi- 
viduals. The land bank cannot lend 
to individuals, and therefore directs 


them to the savings and loan associa- 
tion in their vicinity. If there is no 
such building and loan association in 
your locality, write to state banking 
commissioner at Albany for instruc- 
tions for starting one. 


Central New York Farm Notes 
B. Y. KINZEY, NEW YORK 
Recent investigation by the New 
York state college of agriculture in- 
dicates that grasshoppers will be 
abundant in the sections affected last 
year. This is due to the facet that the 


grasshoppers were not.destroyed last 
year before they had a chance to 
deposit their eggs. As this takes 


place during July, in New York state, 


it is important that grasshoppers be 
fought as early as possible. 

In a recent survey by the Tomp- 
kins county farm bureau, it was 
found that the average labor income 


The survey 
the larger farms 


on each farm was $04. 
clearly showed that 
gave the greater labor income. For 
this reason the farm bureau recom- 
mends the practice of renting a large 
farm rather than buying a small one. 


It was shown that one farmer can 
manage 46 crop acres, while one 
horse is needed for every 21 crop 


invested in 
acres under 


acres. There is S100 
machinery for every 14 
cultivation in the county. 


The bureau has given several suc- 
cessful demonstrations in spraying 
with iron sulphate to combat wild 
mustard. Many farmers have de- 
cided to follow out the suggestions 
offered. By co-operating, they have 
been able to obtain iron sulphate so 
cheaply that an acre field can be 
sprayed at a cost of 75 cents. 


Long Island Farm Progress 

W. B. TUTHILL, LONG 

The Nassau county farm bureau is 
meeting the needs of farmers in the 
right way by sending Prof N. E. 
Earrua of Cornell university through 
the county to give demonstrations in 
plant diseases, particularly on how to 
combat potato troubles. Last week 
three days were devoted to this work 
and practically every section of the 
county was covered. Duck growers 
have abandoned the plan to transport 
their ducks to New York city by auto 
trucks, because of bad roads between 
Moriches and Sayville. It is expected 
that the plan will be tried out later. 
Duck men claim it will mean a saving 
ef 10 cents on every barrel of ducks. 


ISLAND 


To provide better quarters for 
housing exhibits of the Long Island 


school of agriculture and local granges 
a large vegetable hall is being erected 
by the Suffolk county agricultural 
society on the fair grounds at River- 
head. Southampton has been given 
the contract to build a 104-mile sec- 
tion of state road between Quogue 
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and Southampton, the bid being 
$113,068. It is to be of cement, 
Sand and gravel will be pumped from’ 
Peconic bay, nearby. If the experi- 
ment is successful, it is believed other 
towns will build their own highways, 


thereby eliminating graft and at the 
Same time providing work for local 
men and teams. 


Tioga Progress-—Farmers are plant- 


ing corn and potaotes. Seed corn is 
high: Eureka $2 p bu, Pride of the 
North $1.0, and State corn $1.10, 


Cheapest good bread flour is $2 p Ib 


Sk. 2ggs are 20c p doz, butter 29c 
p lb, and Veals Tc p lb 1 w at car. 
Heavy frost last week damaged some 
of the fruit May was unusually cold 
and rainy; June enters, still cold. 


The new state highway between Owego 
and Candor is said to be deteriorating 


rapidly It now needs expensive re- 
pairs tA. A. Drew, Tioga, County, 
NM Y. 

The First Farmers’ saving and loan 
assn, organized under the N Y law 
has been in operation since July 14, 
‘14. The superintendent of banks in 
his report to the legislature sub- 


mitted on Mar 15, ‘15, has the follow- 


ing to say about this assn: “The 
first farmers’ saving and loan assn 
was organized at Centerville station, 
Sullivan Co, N Y, by farmers desir- 
ing to take advantage of the benefits 
conferred by recent legislation. No 
Savings and loan’ assn of any kind 
had hitherto been organized in that 
county Its success during the short 
period of its existence in very en- 


couraging 


Dusting Hops—Hop growers in 


N Y have already begun the use of 
sulphur on the growing vines in some 
instances Frost did some damage, 
but nothing serious, and crop gen- 
erally looks good. Practically no 
business is being done either in the 
old or new crops. Growing condi- 
tions on the Pacific coast have been 
favorable thus far. 


tig Corn Acreage—Had a freeze in 


Chatauqua Co May 2b. Not much 
damage to crops as corn and potatoes 
“were not planted yet except in a few 


instances. Hay is well cleaned up and 
hard to get There will be quite an 
acreage of corn and buckwheat sown. 
Milch cows are bringing $60 to $75 p 
head. 

Grapes Killed—Had a 
in Niagara Co May 26 that killed 
grapes and tomato plants. Some that 
had been set three weeks were frozen 
down to the ground. Frost damaged 
cherries to some extent. 

heavy 


Plenty of Rain—A y frost the 
last of May did some damage in Erie 
Co. A cold, backward spring, with 
plenty of rain. Eggs are 20 to 22¢c p 
doz. Dairy butter by the jar is bring- 
ing 28 to 30c. Potatoes are being 
loaded at Holland station for 30c p bu. 

Bean Age—Frost the last of May 
did much damage in Cayuga Co, and 
at present nearly all crops need rain 
badly. Meadows generally look bad. 
Farmers never had their work in bet- 
ter shape; plowing fully one-third 
more than usual. It certainly seems 
we are living in a bean age as well 
as war. Beans are being planted in 
all sections of N Y, carloads of seed 


killing frost 








being sold Nine out of 10 that are 
planting never raised any even for 
their own use. 

Heavy Frost Damage—The heavy 
frost May 25 did a lot of damage in 
Steuben Co, killing the apple blos- 
soms and hurting clover. Oats are 
looking fine; so is grass. There will 
not be as many potatoes planted as 
last year. The cheese factory at 


Young Hickory is making 23 cheeses 
p day, which sell for 16%c p Ib, but- 
ter is 50c p Ib. Cows are out of sight 
in price There will be a lot of 
buckwheat sowed vear. 


Utica Cheese Market 


There has been no rain in the dairy 


this 





section tributary to Utica, N Y, the 
past week. It is much needed, espe- 
cially to start up crops that had to be 


replanted because of the severe frosts 


the latter part of May. Pastures 
remain in fairly good condition despite 
the dry weather, and the yield of 
milk has increased so that it is now 
about at the flush. Prices on the 
Utica board Monday were about %Cc 
lower than the previous week’s quo- 
tations. There has been a slackening 


in the demand for large or export 
cheese because of the high prices that 


have been paid, and the tone of the 
small or home trade cheese market 
is weaker than that for large. Be- 


cause of the decline in prices some 
factory men Monday decided to store 
their cheese for the higher market 
they expect later. The transactions 
on the Utica board Monday were: 
Large colored 1275 boxes and large 
white 1365 boxes at 15%c; small 
colored 650 boxes and small white 800 


boxes at 15%c. There were curb 
sales of large at I6c and small at 
15%ec. The sales of butter were 70 


tubs at 28 to 28%ec. The curb ruling 
for cheese at Utica a year ago was 
14%c, two years ago l4c, and three 
years ago 13%c. 
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June 12, 1915 


: Tobacco Crop 
' 


Tobacco Setting Progressing 


Cold, dry weather has retarded to- 
bacco plants in the beds, and the 
transplanting from beds to field in 
most of the cigar leaf sections and 
likewise in burley growing regions. 
Even where the plants have come 
along in good shape lack of moisture 
and low temperatures have caused 
growers to hesitate about setting out. 

In the cigar leaf sections Wisconsin 
seems to have suffered more than 
other states from cold and its effects 
on the tobacco beds. Seed was slow to 
germinate and developed very slowly. 
There has been plenty of moisture, 
but the temperature has not been fa- 
vorabie 

Excessive rain in Ohio at the time 
growers would have started to trans- 
plant held up that work. Plants gen- 
erally in that state have developed 
well in the beds, but many became too 
large before the field work could be- 
gin. On Pennsylvania growers have 
hesitated to set out their acreage be- 
cause of the cold weather, although 
plants in Lancaster county particular. 
ly have been in unusually good con- 
dition. 

In the Connecticut valley the season 
started in most auspiciously and 
plants came along well, but trans- 
planting was delayed somewhat by 
lack of rain. Heavy rains late in May, 
however, relieved this condition and 
thousands of acres have been set out. 


Notes from the Field 


About 10% of crop was planted 
June 1. Plants are starting very nice- 
ly. Moisture conditions are of the 
very best. So far all conditions are 
very favorable for a crop.—Tl[A. C., 
Lancaster Co, Pa. 

Weather has been 
damp and the sun has 
but for a few hours each day, which 
has retarded the growth of the plants. 
Frost retarded the plants for a week 
or 10 days.—[C. S., Marietta, Pa, 

Tobacco virtually all sold. Acreage 
will be reduced about one-third over 
1914.—[W. L. P., Ephrata, Pa. } 

Planting only started June 1. Cut- 
worms rather plentiful in some fields. 
Plants are scarce, some beds being 
ruined for lack of moisture after 
being sterilized. Weather conditions 


very cold and 


favorable for setting out but rather 
cool to start plants.—[{M. W. T., Reid- 
enbach, Pa. 

Plants unusually backward owing 


weather in Apr and cold and 
None transplanted in 
up to June 2%. Later on 
plants sufficient to set 
amount of acreage 
will be later than 
Clinton Co, Pa. 
progress. 


to dry 
wet in May. 
this section 
there will be 
out the normal 
but transplanting 
usual.—[R. H. &., 

Tobacco planting is in 
Plants are unusually large. Land is 
in fine condition for planting. Acre- 
age will be cut down considerably.— 
[W. L. F., Lancaster Co, Pa 

Tobacco raisers had not set out a 
great many plants up to June 1, as 
plants made slow progress im seed 
beds and weather conditions have 
been unfavorable on account of being 
too wet and cold for transplanting. 
Some growers who planted early will 
have to replant fields because of re- 
cent frosts. Last year’s crop has been 
bought up at very low prices. Acreage 
of tobacco will be the same as last 
year, with the principal part.in seed- 
leaf.—[C. H., Lancaster Co, Pa. 

Acreage will be about same as last 
year. Wet and cold weather has re- 
tarded work. Plants look well. No 
tobacco set out up to June 1.—[B. K., 
Bradford Co, Pa. 

There will be no tobacco set in this 
vicinity Low prices have discour- 
aged the farmers and they are put- 
ting in corn and some have set straw- 
berries on the tobacco ground.—[W. 


C. G.. Westfield, Pa. 
There is very little tobacco in 
farmers’ hands, practically all sold. 


Plant beds came on fine. Acreage will 
be about same as last year. In this 
Section seedleaf will be almost gener- 
ally planted.—[J. K. D.,* Lancaster 
Co, Pa, 

Backward in Ohio 


No plants set June 1. 
backward. Has been very 
dry.—[E. J. B., Seville, 0. 

No plants set June 1. Many al- 
ready too large. Some damage by 
bed rot.—[F. M. D., Preble Co, O. 

Very little tobacco transplanted 
Owing to continual wet weather. 


Plants are 
cold and 


‘lants are in elegant condition, out- 
Side of 


some being little large. 


been shining | 
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Need some dry weather before the 
present crop of tobacco can be set 
out.—[W. J. L., Dayton, O. 

Pienty of plants. but not many set 
up to June 1. Ground too wet. Cut- 
worms are numerous.—[W. F. L., 
Miami Co, O. 

The acreage of the tobacco crop 
will be increased from what is was 
last year. Weather has been so cold 
nothing has grown. As most of the 
beds are under cover of canvas the 
frosts have not hurt many of them. 
Tobacco setting will be later than 
common.—[J. P. R., Oswego Co, N Y. 

Late in Maryland 
little tobacco planted up to 
June 1 in St Marys Co. The last two 
months have been very dry.-- 
{J. H. R., Morganza, Md. 

It is rather early for 


Very 


general 


tobacco planting in this section. 
However, think by June 15 a full 
crop will be set. Prices are unsatis- 
factory and planters have organized 
to better conditions, and have good 
prospects of success.—[(G. T. H., 
Hollywood, Md. 

Some farmers that were fortunate 
enough to have plants have set about 


one-quarter of their crop, which 
stands very well, considering the 
weather. I do not think there will 


be over two-thirds of a crop planted, 
and half of that will be put in late. 
{E. E. B., Forestville, Md. 

No plants were set here up to! 
June 2. Tobacco beds have been a 
general failure on account of the long 
continued dry weather in early spring. 
The crop will be about one-fourth 
normal and late.—[{W. W., Carroll 
Co, Md. 

Connecticut Conditions | 


Setting commenced May 28 The 
plants look good in the beds.—{[F. J. 
S., Enfield, Ct. 

Tobacco beds looking nicely. Set- 
ting commenced first week in June. 
Acreage will be about same as '14.— 
[A. W., Hadlyme, Ct. 

Cold and dry weather has retarded 
growth of tobacco plants, but farm- 
ers are busy transplanting and the 
tobacco crop. will be well started. | 
Tobacco beds are not quite as well | 
stocked as usual, owing to unfavor- 
able weather in April and May. 
Quite a number of sheds will be 
built this year and a slight increase 
in acreage is in prospect.—[H. C. R., 
North Hadley, Mass. | 
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And we asked, 


Tiredom. 


Our answer is this: 


other tire. 


a year. 


Goodyear Fortified tires, for many years, 
have embodied five costly, exclusive features. 
These are five great protections found in no 


We spend on experts $100,000 yearly to 
find new betterments to add. 
In the past year alone we have added im- 


provements which cost us exceeding $500,000 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also 
Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 


$5,450 Per Day Spent 
To Fortify Goodyear Tires 


The other Ay cited our experts to certain well-known tires. 
at could Goodyear save by building tires like these? 


$1,635,000 a Year 


The answer was, “Based on current produc- 
tion, our saving would be $1,635,000 per year.” 
That means $5,450 per day. 

But that saving would probably cost our 
users a million dollars monthly. And the cost 


to Goodyear soon would be the rulership of 
One Must Choose 


Here's the choice that confronts us day after 
day: Shall we skimp Goodyear tires in ways 
that can't be seen, and increase our profit 
$1,635,000 a year? Or shall we pay that 
price to give our users a better tire than others? 


skimped. And 


ments. 


will supply 
you. 





Blowouts—by our “On-Air 
Loose 





thick All-Weather tread. 





=~“ AKRON. OHIO 
Fortified Ti 
Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
Treads—by many subber rivets. 


Against Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 
] kidding—by our double- 
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Those are the facts; believe them. We 


mever exaggerate, never misrepresent, 


Price Reductions 
Now note another side. 


Despite this ceaseless improvement, Good- 
year prices are constantly coming down. Our 
last big reduction—on February 1st—made 
three in two years, totaling 45 per cent. 


Yet not a feature is missing, not an item is 


half-million dollars on newly-adopted better- 


That's one result of our mammoth output, 
our new equipment and our modern methods. 

When we spend such sums to build 
tires better than rivals, don’t you think 
it worth while to get Goodyears? 

Most men do. 
now much faster 
than we can build 
them. Any dealer 


this year we are spending a 


Goodyear tires are selling 
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TTL eee until Oct. One producer made tests $7.00@9.30, bulls 5.50@ 8.75, cows 3.50 
= with his herds for two weeks, and al- @7,.65, calves 8@11.65, culls 6@8, 

though some of the product con- skim-milk calves 6@7.25. 
tained 4% of fat, not one specimen Today 28 cars_of cattle and 7450 
tested 8.5% of solids in addition. This calves on sale; steers in light supply 
tends to show a basis for the but no more than steady, choice fat 
assertion that a large percentage of bulls steady, others 10@25c_ lower. 
New York’s supply would be cut off Calves were active but prices 35@ ic 
if the regulation were enforced. lower; very few skim-milk calves 
The receipts of milk and cream in Offered. Steers averaging 1155 to 
40-quart cans for the week ending 1825 lbs sold at 8$.50@9.15 p 100 lbs, 
June 5 were as follows: including four cars Pa steers at the 
. Nes range. Bulls sold at 5@7.7%5, one 
Milk Cream extra bull at 8.75; cows at 3.40@7.5 , 














f Z 
nee , ; Bei yrs xs Sheaigis os COs. o a os 75. 
' " . iin "5" Sereserseoresees , ar of extra dry fed_ at 7.75 veals 
mii MUM fuscuehann: oo on sav. 
TL MLO TM LL Susquehanna ....... 305 at 8@11.25, culls at 6@7.50, skim-milk 
How Best to Market C Westone 22 yee hee otis 
OW es Oo arkKe rops Sg gee oe jet 90,013 5 an4 Sheep held _up to about steady 
= ; ‘ong ha “* ¥ vs prices after Monday; good handy 
| MT mnt Ms ‘wen : a aay, 5 . . 
EMM HE ONY ' C lines (short 2 49 wethers closed firm, yearlings in 
country have been speeding up not- hau Poses eer eeeeeee 1 limited receipt and slow. The selling 
GENERAL MARKETS ably in the iron and steel trade, ONMtario ........+e+-. Fi, 957 range for the week was: Sheep 
Unless ag | stated, quotations in all instances Securities on the stock exchanges Lehigh valley BE She 40,841 (ewes) $3.50@6 p 100 lbs, lambs 9@ 
arg wholesale, They  Yefer to prices, at which frst ave shown some hardening in the Homer Ramsdell line 3,610 12, yearlings 7@ 10. | 
car or dock. From these proenele consignees must pay recent past Taking the month of New Haven ot eee Doan: ‘at Today there were 34% cars of stock 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ May, however, the international com- Pennsylvania ..... eee 7,339 189 on sale. Sheep were selling more 
amaller war te ee jebbing trade and so. rete: ers S10 blications were reflected in a decline Other sources ...... 1,663 33 freely and good handy weights a 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. of 2\% points in the average price of : aes trifle firm; lambs active and steady 
Apples “> representative railroad bonds. Totals ............ 354,110 18,450 for all grades. The pens were well 
at - - : _ ' Potatces cleared. Common to prime _ sheep 
At New York, a gooc emand ap- . (ewes) sold at $3.50@6 p 100 Ibs, 
pears, considering the lateness of the At New York, a good demand, THE DAIRY MARKETS prime wethers 7@7.10, lambs 9@12, 
season, choice to fine Baldwin apples at lowe r prices, Monday alone bring- CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND a few winter lambs at 9.50@10, year- 
selling out of store as high as >) @6p ing in 125 cars. new potatoes Old ‘ New York Boston Chicago lings at 7@9. _, ,beice for Va 
bbl, Spy that to a shade premium, northern stock $1.25@1.85 p bag of 15... = ot Ps) lambs 12, N Y do 11.7 
Ben Davis 3.50@4.50, Russet 3.50@5. 145 lbs, new Fla 4.50@5 p bbl ID14.. 26% 26% 26 Hogs atter Monday ‘of last week fell 
Dressed Meats At Chicago, the recent slight ad- 1913.. =D he 29 234% off 5@10c, closed easy. Today prices 
At New York, a good demand was Vance in sound northern stock held 1912.. 2844 29 27 were firmer, with sales at_7.90@8.25 
2 cme ‘ as ; we > wee 
noted for veal calves at about former Teasonably well, Wis and Minn white Butter p 100 Ibs, roughs at 6.50@6.75. About 
P P ‘ ~- > . tural a PISS 17 aoe 1 " = . 2 2¢ ere ¢ é 3 
prices; prime to choice 15@16c p ib, Rural and Russet 47@o2c p bu. At New York, general activity pre- ~0U head onere i and all sold. 
common to fair 12@14c, heavy calves Poultry vailed with heavy purchases for The Horse Market 
13@138%ec, dressed lambs, hothouse $5 At New York. a liberal business Shipment to the big consuming cen- Trading was quiet at the auction 


@7Zp carcass, 
Eggs 

At New York, strictly fresh eggs 
are wanted at firm prices, but buyers 
inclined to discriminate against ar- 
rivals from the west and south un- 
less these proved up excellent in 
quality. Fresh gathered extra 23@24c 
p doz, firsts 19%4@2l1c, western 
gathered eggs 21@221'6c, nearby hen- 
nery 25@25lec. 

At Chicago, consumption is very 
large and there is some shipping de- 
mand for fresh stock, Fresh firsts 
17% @1814c p doz, ordinary firsts 16 
@liec, fey storage packed firsts 19 
@19%6¢, 

Fresh Fruits 

Bloom in fruit orchards not up to 
normal. Twig blight on sour cherry 
trees but not much damage any- 
where.—-[E. P., York Springs, Pa. 

Cantaloups from Cal are beginning 
to appear in the-N Y market. The 
recretary of the Brawley cantaloup 
growers’ assn, estimates that 1,500,- 
000 crates will be shipped this year, 
largely to N Y and other eastern 
cities. Each crate has 45 melons, 
and ordinarily averages on the mar- 
ket about $1, or a shade over 2c ea. 
Early in the season these melons 
retail at 15@25c ea, later around 10c. 
This indicates the heavy tolls exacted 
by the transportation companies and 
the middlemen. Most of the Cal 
cantaloups are grown in the Imperial 
valley down near the Mexican line. 

At New. York, the strawberry sea- 
son is well along and other fruits are 
increasing in variety and showing im- 
provement in quality. Sound and 
choice ‘strawberries sold ati 3@14e p 
qt, N C_ blackberries 10@16c, goose- 
perries 5@7c, cherries 6@12c, south- 
ern peaches $2@3 _ p carrier, Cal 
muskmelons 4.50@5.50 p cra. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, firmness prevailed 
under moderate offerings and a good 
all-around inquiry. Prime timothy 
$24.50@25 p ton in carlots on track, 
No 1 24@24.50, No 2 22@24, fancy 
clover mixed 22.50@24, No 1 do 20G 
21.50, rye straw 13@15. 

Honey 

At New York, extracted clover 
noney 9@914c p lb, do buckwheat 6% 
@7Msc, No 1 clover 138% @14%c, No 2 
do 12@13c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, general steadiness 
prevailed in spite of the weakness in 
western grain markets. Coarse bran 
$23.75 @ 24 p ton, middlings 26.50 @ 27, 
linseed oil meal 32.10@33, coarse corn 
meal 1.60@1.75 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.904 
1.95. 

Onions 

About the same acreage, ae ae 
favorable, onions good stands W. 
R., Kent, O. 

At New York, tradin F ned 
very largely to Tex g¥ov sell- 
ing at T5cG@ D $125, p_ crs old 
northern red 75¢c@1.25 p bag, and yel- 
low 1.253@1.75. 






Money 


A notable thing about the working 
of the new law, which has_ estab- 
lished the federal reserve banks, is 
the present uniformity in interest 
rates at all the 12 reserve banks. 
With only two exceptions the federal 
reserve bank discount rate on notes 
of 30 days or less is 4% everywhere. 
At Richmond, it is 4%, and at San 
Francisco 3%. On notes of 90 days 
or over 10 of the dozen banks main- 
tain a 5% rate; that at Kansas City 
is 5% and at San Francisco 6. In- 
dustrial energies throughout the 


ters in the east. Prices hardened a_ stables last week; very little demand 


Was accomplished at about former ; ~ 7 . 
trifle, best creameries 2814 @29c, except the better grades of workers. 


prices, some sales showing Mc ad- au “ 4. ~CP a 

vance, the supply being made up firsts 2742 @2S8'ec, state dairy 28@ Inferior offerings were rated weak to 
very largely of western poultry. Live =5%ec for finest. lower; others steady. Good to choice 
fowls 15144 @1642c p 1b, old roosters At Chicago, prices have shown lit- heavy drafters sold generally at $300 


@350 p head, chunks 225@275, fair 


11@1132c, turkeys 12@12%c, broiler tle change for some days, extra cmy ; 
to good second-hand delivery horses 


chickens 24@2tc, fresh killed tur- butter being quoted in a large way at 


























keys, iced 16144 @17 tee, broiler 27% @28c p lb, extra firsts + om @27c. 73@1.60. 
ene kens higher at 38 a BSc, western At Columbus, cmy At Buffalo, the cattle market did 
ory pi ked fowls 16% @ ISiec, squabs gqairy 20c. not open with much snap, Monday's 
Por @t Pp doz ; At Rochester, cmy 3lc. receipts 3750 head and prices 15@ 
Vegetables At Pittsburg, cmy 3lc. “ec lower. Good to choice shipping 
At New York, little interest in ase At Cleveland, cmy 30c, dairy *24c. steers $8.55 @9.25, fair to choice heavy 
paragus at $1.50@2.50 p doz  bchs, At Philadelphia, cmy <¢ 3 butcher weights 7.50@8.65, heavy 
string beans in good demand at 75¢c@ At Syracuse, dairy 34@ Hic, 7.25 @ 8.25, with poor lots down to 6.59 
$1.25 p bu, cabbage 60c@§$1 p cra, At Elgin, creamery butter quoted @7, butcher cows 6@T7.50, butcher 
nearby lettuce i0e p_bskt, green at 27c p Ib. bulls 6.25@7. It was an Sc market 
peas $1@2, st “adishes 75c @$1, hot- Cheese in swine Monday when 18,400 were 
house cucumbers §0@ 75ec doz é j = . Sé y -ractically ¢ ‘gre s s 
10 Ui: ) cucumbers ioe p doz, cauli-. At New York, less energy was ap- on sale. I actic ul ) all ades sold 
flower $1.50@2.50. m=, - : close to_ that figure. Receipts of 
parent in the cheese market, due to <~ an 2600 ’ ao dies “en 
: - sheep 3600, market steady, top price 
at least temporary withdrawal of ex- for dry fed lamba 10.25 @ 10.50 
The Milk Mart : ; ve al ploy AR pga or ry fer jambs U.254 ov, 
rhe ik Market port buying except at slight conces- ( 9 
* “se sancti oo : grassers 8.50@9.50, spring lambs 12 
At New York, the demand is very Sions. Meanwhile holders continued @j95 Fat wethers wanted at 6.50 
poor for the season. Usually there firm in their views. Fresh flats and (65 owes 5.50@5.75. : 
are a few warm days in Mav anda twins 16%@16%c p lb, fresh ched- T° ee 
June to take up some of the surplus, @ars 16% @lic, Wis twins and flats 
but practically none such this year. 10@16%c, skims 12@14ec. At Rochester, N Y, wheat $1.35 p 
It is difficult, therefore, to find a bu, corn S)@%Uc, oats 57@58c, bran 
marnet value for milk. Coupled with Eastern Live Stock Markets 27@29 p ton, middlings 29@32, aspar- 
the flush fluid condition is a fine . e: agus 60@7Vc p doz bchs, carrots 30 
cheese market The value is con- At New York, June {—Last week @35c, onions 8@10c, potatoes 35G 
sidered to approximate 2%c p at after Monday steers held up under (je p bu, spinach 20@25c, apples 50 





for Grade B in the so-called 26-c fair demand and closed steady; calves @75c, fowls 18@20c p lb, eggs 23G 
zone. The enforcement of the regu- on light receipts advanced 2c on 30c p doz, medium unwashed wool 
lation that milk coming to this mar- Wednesday and later still further im- 25c p lb, timothy seed 4 p bu, alfalfa 
ket shall contain at least 8.5% of proved We on desirable grades. The 11@12, clover 10@10.50, timothy hay 


solids besides fat, has been postponed selling range for the week was: Steers 18@22 p ton. 

















Many a Grandson Is Still Learning a Thing or Two from These Honored Farm Leaders 


The farmers shown in this group of 11 octogenarians live in Cambria county, Pa. Each was 
born on a farm or in an agricultural community. Seven of the 11 followed farming the greater part of 
their career; the other four followed closely allied trades, such as lumbering, milling and tanning. Prob- 
ably no other community in the Keystone state has such a hardy set of men whose aggregate ages are 916 
years, or an average of 82% years. Reading from left to right they are: Rear row, standing, Thomas R. 
Williams, 82 years; George Huntley, 84; Evan C. Evans, 85; R. R. Davis, 82; W. A. Connell, 81; Justic 
Apel, 84. Front row,*sitting: G. J. Jones, 82; John C. Bradley, 87; George Curley, 81; John F. Tibbett, 
82, and Terrance O'Laughlin, 86 years. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 














Cas -—Wheat— —CCorn —Oats— 
é 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Chica 1.27% .96% 72 48% .42 
New l le 1.03 81 56 47 
Bostor 83% .58% .48 
st 1 1.25 6 : = 
Toled - 2 —_ 
Minoeas 5. 1.28 6 72 -48 _— 
At Chicago, wheat was unable to 
withstand the various influences of 
a bearish nature; some of these 
possibly only temporary, others im- 
portant statistically. New crop 
deliveries of wheat declined 7@9c p 
bu before any show of recovery and 
that not particularly aggressive; July 
sold off to $1.14 p bu at Chicago 
while Sept went down to 1.10% be- 
fore recovery, and that feeble. 
As to domestic crop outlook, the 
“scare’’ of a fortnight earlier had 
largely disappeared. Both public 


and private advices of unimpeachable 
character indicate that while insect 
damage was serious in Mo and less 
so in some other winter wheat states, 
crop prospects a whole, including 
the magnificent showing in the Ameri- 
can Northwest, looked toward splen- 
did ultimate harvests in the aggregate 
Further drenching rains in the south- 
west threatened to delay the harvest 
and carried some support to values. 
The regular Orange Judd June report 
giving conditions in detail will be 
found on Page 2 of this issue. 

Foreign crop advices showed only 
moderately favorable weather condi- 
tions in the U K and France, but 
better in Russia. Recent shipments 
of wheat from the Pacific coast were 
light and so with holdings and ocean 
tonnage rather scarce. 


as 


The corn market was not given ade- 
quate support and prices yielded 2@ 
4c, followed by scant recovery. The 
trade realizes that enormous acreage 
is being put into corn and reports of 
late seeding here and there were 
negative in their value in shaping 
prices. Crop conditions are outlined 
in detail on Page 2. July corn at 
(Chicago sold down to 71%c p bu 
and Sept 72c, followed by a slight re- 
covery, No 2 corn in store quotable 
around 72@73 : 

The oats market was moderately 
active at 2@38c_ decline,- thence 


steadier, July at Chicago selling down 
to 46c and Sept down to 41%c before 
reaction. Standard oats in_ store 
4814, @ 49c. 

Field seeds were indifferently sup- 
ported with some declines scored. 
Prime timothy, Sept delivery, was 
salable around $7 p 100 Ibs, old seed 
by sample 5.50@6.50, prime clover 
13.: 


25 @ 18.50 





Onion Growers’ Trust 


It is an elaborate program that the 
Onion growers’ information bureau is 
mapping out to farmers.. Just now 
the general agent, C. E. Wharton of 
Kenton, O, is at work in New England 


among growers in the Connecticut 
river valley. It is alleged that this 
organization has the support of 0% 


of all onion growers in the United 
States, except those in Orange county, 
N Y, and in New England. 

The aims are to give growers higher 
prices by eliminating the road agent; 
to save by co-operative buying; to 
grade onions by inspectors at both 
growing and marketing centers; to 
fix a reasonable price monthly which 
farmers are to receive; and to spend 
a lot of money educating consumers 
as to the price they should pay. All 
Onions, though sold by individuals, 
are to go forward under the brand 
“the united farmer.” 

It is pointed out that growers will 
not sell below trust prices since the 
latter will itself pay the announced 
price. The idea is to have local 
branches throughout the onion pro- 
ducing territory of the country. 
Each local club fixes a scale of prices 
every month which it considers 
reasonable and tors ards same to the 
central bureau, which averages all the 
club scales cnatiea and then names 
the price of the trust, below which 
ho grower is expected to sell. 

As yet American Agriculturist has 
been unable to secure any definite 
information from this onion growers’ 


information bureau as to the guaran- 
tee it gives farmers that any invest- 
ments they make are _ safe. The 


chances are that Orange county, N Y, 
will soon be visited and local meetings 
held with the idea of starting club 
branches. The experience of farm- 
ers is that wisdom counsels gcing 
slow with promotion schemes which 
have too alluring prospects. The 
history of credmeries, milk distribut- 

schemes, of canning factories, etc, 
is rich in instances where all farmers 
secured was experience, while pro- 
Moters took the money. 

Until further reliable data are at 
hand, it will be well for farmers to 
pledge no money or accept responsi- 
bility unless they are sure this alleged 
trust means business and can get 


Tesults without invoking the dangers 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

-. Have any of our readers already 
ad 


experience with this onion 


growers’ information bureau? 
Whether favorable or unfavorable, 
the cause of agriculture will be ad- 
vanced if you will report the same at 
once to the editor. 


Retail Prices at New York 


Roast top sirloin p Ib 1X8c, leg lamb 
, porterhouse steak 24c, hams 16@ 
(smoked), fresh ham 18c, Join of 
bacon 2Uc, roast chicken 24c, 





D9 
% we 
pork lic, 


fricassee 20@22c, geese 24c, fore- 
quarter mutton 1l2c, leg mutton 18ce, 
sweetbreads 20c, hindquarter spring 


lamb 25c, navel and plate corned beef 
lle, rib roast lic, shoulder veal 1c, 
leg of veal 20c. Fish, porgies 5c, 
fluke 5c, codfish steaks 10c, bluefish 
12%c, halibut steak lic, sea bass 10c, 
Rhubarb two bchs ic, peaches 10c 
small berry bskt, cantaloups, small, 
10c ea, pineapples 5, 10 and 15c ea, 











strawberries 10, 15 and 20c, cherries 
25c p ib, Cal oranges 30c p dom, 
Rome Beauty apples 5-qt bskt 60c, 
lemons 13c p doz. Large white onions 


#0c p bskt, small 50c, red 30c, spinach 
5c small bskt, lettuce 5, 7 and 8c p 
hd, new potatoes 5c p lb. Grapefruit 


5, 10 and I5c. 
29@3l1c p doz. 


Eggs, White Leghorns, 
Butter, best, 35c p Ib. 





At Philadelphia, Pa, 
fowls 15@ lic p lb, broilers 25c, 
ducks 14@ lic, potatoes 0@ ti0c 
sweet 50c@$1.50 p hamper, bran 
p ton, timothy hay 18S@20, No 2 
wheat 1.39 p bu, No 2 corn 79c, 


eggs 24c p doz, 
Pekin 
p bu, 
28 
red 
No 2 








white oats 3oS8c. 


At Syracuse, N Y, broilers 30@40c | 
p lb, fowls 17@2l1c, ducks 17@20c 
eggs 22@25c p doz, apples $1@1.25 p 
bu, honey 50c p qt, country-dressed 
pork 9@l1lic p Ib. 














Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
te buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY as be pay Friday to guarantees 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisementa of FARMS FOR SALE’ a rr 


will be accepted at the above ra 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATH MARKET. 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this heed, thus mak- 
ing a emall adv as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six centa a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer woe. nor can they guarantee 
the ye — of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
e! the greatest care in « poultry and egg 

advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 





| WANTED 





1T 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WE ee WEED ROOTS, BARKS, HEADS. 2 
Brought 8, "Write LEONABE DBUG Ce 
ene 18c, Write LEONABT DEBUG CO, Bradford. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 














AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY doing bust- 
ness in the rural districts has an opening in its 
sales organization for another man of good appearance 
and pleasing personality. This is not a part time or 
side line proposition, but a permanent position that 
will pay the right man a reguiar and most satis- 
factory income When answering state your age, 
businesa experience. if you can furnish bond for a 
small amount, whether you object to being away from 
home, and whafi part of the country you are most 
familiar with Also give the names of three re 
sponsible persons to whom we will be privileged to 
write regarding your character, reputation, etc 
Please address MANAGER, Postoffice Box 1017, 


Springfield, Mass 





OVER 15,000 MEN AND WOMEN WANTED this 
year for government jobs. $65 to $150 month Vaca 
tions with pay No layoffs. Short hours. Common 
education sufficient “Pull” unnecessary Write im 
mediately for free list positions now obtainable 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept W 40, Rochester, N 





Men and women to qualify for govern 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months. Full information about open 


immediately 
Washington, 


free. Write 
HOPKINS, 


ings, how 
for booklet 
D Cc. 


to prepare. etc, 
G-822. EARL 





I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
—can help you secure railway mail or other govern 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT, 
107R, St Louis. 


MEN—BECOME CHAUFFEURS. 
while earning. Write immediately. 
STITUTE, Dept W 805, Bochester, 


— oe EEAXKEMEN 
Ex ence unnecessary. 
g80C TATION, c 


» — AY NY. 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS CARTED. $60 
$125 monthly. Age 60. 


21 to OZMENT, 107 F, a 
Louis. 





18 week. Learn 
ANKLIN IN- 
NY. 


WANTED, all_ railroads. 
RAILWAY 











SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without 
farming experience, who wish to work on farms. [ft 

















you need a good, intelligent, sober man, write tor an 
order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST —s we make no charge to | ang or employee. 
ur object is to encourage farming among Jews. 
315 Fourth Ave New York City THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 178 
Second Avenue, New York City. 
— : — -Ene - rw — > omar FARM HELP THAT MAKE GOOD, all branches 
EGGS AND POULTRY SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK on hand. Agency without complaint. SIDNBY 
om : omen on da . - iesvan, Phone 6486 Cortland, 115 Nassau, New 
" ABBA > LAN (satisfaction guarent © fork, 
80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of | 1000,000 All Head Karly, Succession, Copenhagen 
eage by our advertisers and the hatching of same by | Market, Early Summer, Early Jorsey Wakefield, Flat 


our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee = hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise care in 
allowing poultry and egg > + a to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


POULTRYMEN ATTENTION—White Leghorn baby 
chicks $9 100, cash with order. Ship every Wednes- 
da: We positively guarantee safe delivery of strong, 

A. B. HALL, Wal- 





healthy —_™. 8 weeks pullets. 
lingford 


“RINGLET” BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS, 
baby chicks. Also Collie puppies. Bargain prices. 
SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium, . 








WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS one choice ee 
birds for sale. Eggs $3 per eleven w. DER- 


N, Stewartstown, Pa. 





$1 per 1000, 
-rooted Snow- 
Potted FEarliana 


egg plants $2.50 per 
ROCHELLE, Morris- 


Dutch, Surehead, Danish Ball Head, 
5000 $4. Re-rooted $1.25 per 1000. 
ball cauliflower $3.50 
Beauty 


tomatoes and ac 
100. Price list free. PAUL F. 
town, N J. 





CELERY, Kohlrabi, beets, lettuce, $1 
000, $8.50 for 10,000. Tomato, sweet potatoes, $1.50 
1000. Peppers, egg plants, cauliflower, $2.50 1000. 
Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 


JAPANESE AND SILVER GRAY SEED buckwheat 
for sale. Very choice seed and well cleaned. $1.50 
per bushel in small! lots, special prices on large lots. 
ORD J. DOHL, Uarveyville, Pa. 


CABBAGE, 











PEARL GUINEA EGGS te a setting Sys sea- 








son of 1915. ALBERT HOUSE, Goshen, 
CHICKS $7 per 100. Eggs 22 for $1. Booklet. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Sewar d, N Y. 
*RIL S C W LEGHORN PULLETS 500, ALTA- 


AI 
VISTA FARM, Md. 


LIVE STOCK 


Darlington, 








FOR SALE—Five registered Jersey bull calves, om 
months old, sired by Sir Figgis Torono, & son 
Hood Farm Torono, out of a Register of Merit Seach: 
ter of Hood Farm Pogis 9th. Herd tuberculin tested. 
For particulars and prices, write to WM P, MIX, 
Schoharie, N Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE. 
finely marked cows, good individuals and producers. 
three fourths white, also few high 





Few 





Fine herd bull, 
grade cows. MacDODE BROS, Myrtlewood Farms, 
Oaks, Pa. 

CARLOAD GRADE HOLSTEIN YEARLINGS and 
two year olds. Large, well bred, nicely marked. 
RB. J. WILLIAMS, Route 7, Rome, N Y. 





THOROUGHBRED REGISTERED DUROC- os aa 
pigs of both sexes. red sows, service boars. I. 
WHEELER, Massena, N Y. 


A FEW REGISTERED 


gale. Fresh. JAS. STRALHIE, 
Bay Shore, L I. 


REG CHESTER =e SPRING PIGS, bred sows 
eG service ars. . A. SCHOFELL, Heuvelton, 





GUERNSEY COWS for 
Manager, The Oaks, 








NGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS $7 each. 


CLARENC Oe LYTLE. Petersburg, Pa. 


EX PIGS FROM MATURE registered stock. 
STANSBURY, Robbins, Del. 





ESS 
F. C. 





PIGS. all eligible for registration. F. C. 
ie 


ESSEX 
STANSBURY, Robbins. 


SEEDS AND 





NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—field grown, hardy, stocky 
plants. All Head Early, Succession. Danish Ball- 
head, Copenhagen Market. Early Summer, 
and t Dutch $1 per 1000, $4. Rerooted cab- 
ay LA He (mass of fine new roots grown on them) $1.50 

ri 80c. plants are garanteed to have an 
orerege of 4 square inches of space each over the whole 
field. Snowball cauliflower $3 per Re- rooted 
Snowball cauliflower $5 per 1000. one 
$1.5 1000. Transplanted: Earliana and Dwarf 
Stone toenatoes $5 per 1000. Potted Earliana toms 
toes (shipped = paper pots) $2.50 per 100, 50 $1. 
List free. F. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. 
az years la. plants exclusively, ) 





CABBAGE PLANTS _ (satisfaction ee 
1,000,000 All Head Early, Succession, Copenhagen 
Market. ly Summer, Early Jersey Wakefield, $1 
per 1000, 5000 -rooted cabbage plants $1.25 per 
1000. All orders filled Immediately. 1 Neel Hender- 
son’s ll cauliflower $2. 1000. Re-rooted 
$3 per rliana tomatoes (shipped in 
paper pots) $2.50 100, $11 for 500. Price list free. 
PAUL F. . Morristown, N J. 





i oy p= gy 
‘a 
dred 300, 508" THe: 


postage and 


nsies in bloom, 





iflower, 
500 $1. 75, 1000 $2.7 


dozen 25c. Catalog. GLICK’S PLANT FARMS, 





CABBAGE, TOMATO, SWEET POTATO, cauli- 
flower, pepper, celery, egg plants. Large or small 
lots. Express or mail. Catalog free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 

SELECTED SEED POTATOES FOR SALE, recom- 
mended by experimental station for =) planting. 
For price and particulars, write M. H. PAUL, Elk- 


dale Farm, Elkton, Md. 
PLANTS—Leading varieties 
bage 75c, peppers $1.25, —s $2. 
ber eee Pamphiet free. 





of tomatoes $1, cab- 
50, celery $1.50 
TIELD, Sewell, 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and potgrown od 
Pa 4 fall pleating, Catalog free. HARRY 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


LAKESIDE FARM, 107 ACRES, $1800, easy terms. 
Beautiful home, money-making farm, borders lake 
% mile; fishing, boating; % mile to village, B BR 
station, high school; machine-worked fiel cut 20 
tons hay, other good crops; 60 acres lake and brook- 
watered pasture,l17 acres wood, variety fruit; 8-room 
house, fine shade, charming view; big barn, 
buildings; aged owner must retire; great bargain for 
some one at $1800, easy terms. Full details and 
traveling directions to see this and other farms, many 
with livestock and tools included, page 13." Strout’s 
Farm Catalog 38," write today for your free copy. 

A. FARM AGENCY, Siation 1096, 47 
West 34th St, New York. 


VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, WANTS SE 
Special inducements; government land; railways; free 








schools; cheap irrigation; 31 years to pay for farms 
adapted to alfalfa, corn, grains, fruit, etc; climate 
like California: ample markets; reduced 


paseages . 
special excursion being arranged Free particulars 
from F. T. A. FRICKE, Government Representative 
from Victoria, Box 71, 687 Market St, San Francisco, 





RUBBER AND ¢ COCOANUTS FOR SALE— Most fer- 
tile, beautiful woodgrounds, with much excellent 
timber on the isle of Sumatra (Neth. East Indies) 
Extremely fit for rubber and cocoanut-cultivation, 
together about 23.000 acres. Letters to H. W. DALF- 
SEN at Bandoeng (Java, Neth. East Indies). 

















Smoketown, Pa. 


8QuU! , Remsenburg, N Y. 

COW PEAS DIRECT FROM om $2.15 per 
bushel and up as to variety if unsold. J. E. GOSLEE, 
Stockley, Del. 

FOR SALE—One million Danish cabbage plants. 
ASHMEAD, Williamson, N Y. 

DOGS 


NEWFOUNDLAND, ST BERNARD, Fox Terrier, 
Shepherd and Collie pups at farmer’s prices. — 
upon 30 days’ approval or money refunded. Also 
large poultry catalog tree. EDWIN A. SOUDER. 
Telford, Pa. 


50 PEDIGREED FOX HOUND PUPS. Large ears. 
Two months old, 

shipped C O $9 pair. We will buy 1@ young red 
foxes _ a et H4 PSP AIRMOUNT KENNELS, Red 








IGREED Contes PUPS $5. ALTAVISTA 


PED: 
FARM, Darlington, M 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S “= ~s~-y* are guaranteed to pi 
the purchaser. They ft q ~) to triatie in 
the buyer’s stable. They @ for booklet. 
ALLACE B. CRUMB. West  worestville, ct. 


ROY SWING ——_ comfortable foe cattin, 
om and cheap. hy ds in use; with 
‘ormation by writing the qanubestoren. 
Bor “BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
books with list 


Three 
Advice free. I 
OWEN, 94 Owen Bids. 











Washington. dec. 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
ENDS BEA AUTIFUL PLUSH, VELOURS 


MILL 
and fur fabrics for children’s coats, caps and quilts, 
and $1. pyttetoction guaranteed. 








94 ACRES—9-room house, 2 barns; hen, hog, toot 
houses; «ther buildings; fruit. 1 mile to town. 
Owner being a woman I will sell to a quick buyer 
for ae $1000 cash. Must go at once. HALL’'S 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. 


105 ACRES. T7-room nous, 
stables in basement; hen, 
Owner retiring. Will seil = 
ance long time. HALL’S FA Me 
Tioga County, Se 


$1000 CASH, $4500 YOUR QWN we — A. 155 





barn, concrete floor, 
es ane grain house; fruit. 
$400 cash, bal- 
AGENCY, Owego, 





ag with horses, cows, hay and crops. seszion at 
ce. Your chance. LOUIS HOBENSTEIN, mR, 
Berkshire, N Y. 





It Pays to Sell 


at a close margin when the expense of making the 
sale isn’t large. And no selling Plan for poultry, 
eggs, live stock, farm produce or impl is cheaper 
than an ady in the classified column of the AMBRI- 
CAN ‘AGRICULTURIST, for it only costs six cents @ 
word to reach 625,000 readers, and the price of @ 
postage stamp to carry your letter to us. 

You are getting in direct touch with desirable 
customers 


Through the Farmers’ Exchange 


and if you haven't yet tried this plan we are con- 
fident it will prove as good a thing for you es & 
has for sc many of our subscribers. These advs are 











read al! -don’t think for a minute they're eet 
—and people who have used the classified 
columy us how surprised they have been 
at the eplies received. 

Now jue this over carefully, for there's ae 


reason why .- juldn’t pay you as well as 
Remit by money order or bank draft, at 6 cents pet 
word to 


AMERICAN AG atoutruaies 





rv Kear Westmorciand. NY 315 Fourth Ave., jew Vork City 
SQUARE DEAL FARM 
E. L. Van Etten 
American Agriculturist Freehold, N. J. Feb. 15, 1915 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ber of sales made through it. 





Gentlemen : — Referring to my adv. in your issue of January 16, 1915, would say : 
I was surprised at the number of inquiries it brought, and pleased with the num- 


Yours very truly 


E. L. VAN ETTEN 
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LIVE STOCK 
FIELD NOTES 


ve Srocn Fiero Repacecwrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 














LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


eo Cattle —. — Hogs — -— Sheep — 





Per 100 lbs 
1915 1914 1915 1014 1915 1914 
Chicago ..... - $9.25 $9.30 
So Bt Paul... 8.25 8.40 
New York « 8.50 9.25 
Buffalo .....+6 9.15 9.10 
Kansas City .. 9.10 8.90 
Pittsburg eee 9.25 9.20 





At Chicago, the demand for cattle 
was possibly a little less urgent than 
a week or two ago, yet trade was 
healthy and prices without important 


change. Transactions were largely at 
$7.50@8 for common to plain steers, 
while strictly prime to fancy were 
quotable all the way up to 9.25 

In the cheaper grades general ac- 
tivity prevailed, packing interests 
bought freely, and there were evi- 


dences that the foreign demand for 
meats influenced the character of the 
bids for the medium grades of cattle. 


The hog trade was a little less 
buoyant, yet the market was fairly 
active and at reasonably good prices, 
these showing no marked change 
Buyers were inclined to prefer 
medium and light weights. Receipts 
of hogs at primary points this year 
to date are now something like 
1,300,000 head greater than first five 


months of 1914. Recent quotations 
include medium and butcher weights 
at $7.60@7.70 p 100 Ibs, heavy pack- 
ing hogs 7.25@7.50, selected packing 
and shipping 7.60 @7.75. 

The sheep market continued active 
and trade was healthy in all quarters. 
Recent transactions include shorn 
ewes 5@5.75 p 100 lbs, wethers 5.50 
@7, yearlings 8.50@9.50. 





Breeders’ Attention 

Breed every mare, cow, ewe, sow! 
The demand for these animals and 
for their products may exceed the 
supply. American breeders and feed- 
ers never had the chance that now 
confronts them. Can't you see it? 
Grasp it! 





Shipping Dairy Herds Home 

Immediately when the federal order 
releasing the dairy show herds from 
their long quarantine went into effect 
their owners began shipping them 
home, 

Ten herds were loaded on June 1, 
the first day. Others awaited orders 
from their respective states permitting 
the cattle to enter. Illinois herds 
allowed to return subject to further 


re 
are 





quarantine and observation for 90 
days It 1 expected that all other 
states would make a similar ruling. 





Holstein-Sale at Watertown 





Elsewhere in this issue appears an advertisement 
ertown sale, which is scheduled for June 
n Watertow NY This is the first big 
e ever | i norther York, ¢ > 
a i f extra ali Zoller Brothers 
1 x disperse heir erd ot it 

Ww abou are < f eir 
r J Columb rT) S a son 
2d’s Butter Bk i a 20-pound 
Hengerveld De K« £ rg ce of 
f f the very greaies es the breed 











Live Stock Sale Dates 



























June 16-17 Tr nty breeders’ sale, Holstein, Sid- 
ney, N ¥ 
23-24 Ohio Holstein breeders’ 2d sale, Canton, O. 
W tc N sal W crtown N Y. 
Oct § Southwestern . eders’ 2d au- 
Ble NY 
Coming Events 
Certified n I ers” assi a Cit 
ine 30-July 1 
Reading poultry and pigeon assn, Reading, Pa, 
Dec 6-11 
Cambridge valley fair, Cambridge, N ¥ Aug 23-27 
Warren county farmers’ picnic, Belivdere, N J, 
Aug 18 
Genesee Co fair, Batavia, N Y, Sept 21-25 
Southwesterti, New Y¥« breeders’ second a 
Holsteins, R lolph 5 
Berks r ntest. Read 
Highland horse t si and, Md, Au 
Warren Co farmer I NJ Aug 
Southwestern N Y breeders’ doiph 
Oct 11 
Agricultural Meetings at Panama Exposition 
International milk dealers’ assn, San Francisco, 
American wine growers’ assn, San Fran 
California yicticultural exhibit asso, San Francisco, 
July 12-13 
California grape protective assn, San Francisco, 
July 12-13 
Btate board of yiticultural commissioners, San Fran- 
isec July 12-13 
Nation al negro farmers’ congress, San Francisco, 
July 14-17 
California state fruit growers’ convention, Stanford 
university, July 26-30 
West coast potato assn, Palo Alto, July 30 
National plant, flower and fruit guild, San Fran- 
cisco July 
Tri-state good re asst San Francisc¢ Aug 2-3 
Asoc atic f Amel un dairy food and drug officials, 
ug 2-5 
t pers’ assn, San F sce 
Aug 5-7 
Society f he 2 of ser ] nce 
Ber 
Americ ( f £g 
fon I 
Amie ge 
Anit " he 
te S 3 
x pa t 











POULTRY 


"BREEDERS 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our eubecribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use thie paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


Elizabeth 


PL 


Poultry Farm 


Day old chicks and eggs for hatching. Ss. C. Brown 
Leghorns Kulf strain 8. C. Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Our breeders we have selected with 
care, for which we claim are as fine a flock of breed- 





ere as can be had. We have 2700 layers at this time 
on our farm. We are prepared to fill all orders 
Promptly. Our hatching capacity is 10,000. Write for 
price list. Visitors welcome. 


JOHN H. WARFEL & SON, ROHRERSTOWN, PA. 


Bore S.C. White Leghorns 
Stock and Eggs 





stock I am offering for sale a 


few choice breeding pens at a great sacrifice Each fe- 
male trapnested during March. Satisfaction absolutely 
Selected eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 15 


$e pen 503 ed. 
$6.00 per 100 ; 
W% fertility guaranteed. 


The Allen Poultry Farm, 


$25.00 per 600 ; 
South Riverdale, Md. 


$40.00 per 1000. 










catalog free 


Newark, New York 


— COMB 
RO 


livable chicks guaranteed. 32-pa 
DEROY TAYLOR CO., 
OWN 


BARGAIN LEGHORNS 


Fine one and two-year-old breeding hens at $1 each, 
also cockerels $1. Circular. 
WARD W. DASEY, BOX ll, 


S. C. BLACK LEGHORN Chicks 


for delivery weekly, 100 $8, 50 $4.50, 25 $2.50; also 
hatching eggs 100 $5, 50 $3, 30 $2.25. Order now. 
Quality of stock and safe delivery guaranteed. 

A. E. HAMPTON, BOX A, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 


“THRIFTY- BRED” 6. c.. BUFF LEGHORNS 
Baby chicks 25 $2. $9. Eggs $1.05 15, $3.60 
100. Our White Waenasttes have met the approval of 
A. A. readers for years. Illustrated circular 
OWNLAND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 








FRANKFORD, DEI 











8. C. White Leg- 
Tom Barron Strains §,..¢ “2.1%; 
eggs from Weide Champion Lavers delivered to your 
door by parcel post prepaid. $1.15 per 15, $5 per 100. 
Cc. M. WABDEN & CO., WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





To make room for growing | 


White and Barred : 

Rocks, 8. ¢ Rhode | 
Island Red baby chicks 12c each; Whit 
and Brown Leghorns lc each; Pekin Du 
lings 18¢c each; White Runners 20c eact 
Safe delivery and full count of strong, 





Silv er ‘and Ww hite WwW y andottes 
Eges $6 pe 
$100 pe 


anteed. Aldham fF t Farm, R. 








N 


Heavy 


THE 7 BUSINESS HE 





free. RELIABLE YARDS, 








65 BREEDS. Pure-bre kens ks, geese, tur- 
keys, guineas. be r geons ea pigs sares 
and dogs Fare s a sale reasonable 
Eges for £ s nteed. 60-page 
catalog free I A i Sellersville, Pa 
EGGS $2 r 5, Wi lottes 
Light FE I £ S. S. Hamburgs, 19 
varie i Ww e Orpingtons, Rose Comb 

Tse ex- 


2. W hite L coder 




















Fees 4 r t from Ff ng 

Sire : . : im Soll from we 8 

pion pedigree layer. Dat M nd, Ce tland, N Y. 
Be AB Y C H I * K S° 

Ss Cc W 2 es Ss — 

very guar teed. WESLEY GRINNELL ere Sales 

Turkey Eggs B ain Dal Bronss r : 

Orders filled r ptly ; Safe arr ae a no Rg oe 

N. M. CALDWELL, R.1, JACOBSBURG, OHIO 

Pure Single Comb WwW hite Leghorn 

eggs anc d fan uni duck —_ 

for hat t “ar per set g r a i 

Cc. M BE Crry - - ORIENT. OHIO 





MORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


STALLIONS 
and MARES 


Suffolks 





Percherons, Belgians, and Clydes 


dales. Special spring offering of prize winners 
priced to sell. There’s @ reason in Bulletir 
No 13 entitled, ‘“‘More Dollars. It’s Free 

ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 











REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 












SWINE BREEDERS 


Delchesters Berkshire} 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 





type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
booking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
a specialty. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square . Pennsylvania 





Large Berkshires 


AT HIGHWOOD 





| Eight young bred sows, sold by us to 
| William Riis of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
| farrowed seventy-one live pigs, their first 
| litters after being on shipboard sixty 
| days and traveling 9000 miles. 

Selected boars and bred sows for sale. 
|; H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N., Y. 





Discriminating Buyers 


Satisfied 
with ‘‘Woodrow”’ Farm Berkshires; all fasiionabie 
families; outstanding individuals. Orders for expoit 
giten especial care 
A. A. BUCKLEY; ‘“‘Woodrow,””’ BROAD AXE, PA. 





oe IRES—We have for sale a nun ber of young 
i Alsc 


price $25 trio, unrelated 20 head of young 




















oa e boars splendid individuals from $25 up 
Cholera in 1ed Breeding. individuality ai nd type 
cannot be beaten Comprising the bi od of ¢ ee 
Rival Masterpiece, Longfellow Berr} ton D and 
Trueworth. ELKTON FARM El KTON MD. 
} the nex irty 
Berkshire Special ‘",\"*; oom 
open gilt os icest of my Mar *h pigs os @ specialty, 
Sire and dams all prize winiers, some wW sceteated, 
H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, “Owego (Tioga Co.), N. ¥. 
Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


ERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 





75 CHOl E BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 





ful 10799 &@ grandson of M: isterpiece 77000, a 
from phen of equa! breeding $1: 0 each Regist aan 
crated and express paid ion guaranteed. 






Pride Home Farm, J. Will aeamae, Piop., He 


Meadowview ree See 


are large Berkshires. for sale. Write your wante 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


Poland Chinas Registered | . 


tard 





150 











age four and six montns old, also brood 
sow and herd boar. Prices reduced to 
move quickly . 
J. Wilber Brill, Stewartsville, N. J. 
POLAND-CHINAS 2% 226. pols 
- and emooth. Pro- 
lific The kind you want. Sows bred Lp +4 Boars 
and Pigs for sale. Paire not akin. Wri 
G. S. HALL, - ° PARMDALE, * OHIO 
7 
POLAND CHINAS 
Service boars, young sows, yearlix sows and spri ng 
pigs. either sex, good ones, Bre 
winners. M, L. RITCHEY, ST. CLAIRSVILLE, 0. 





OR SALE 


4 U ces B RE Vs POLAND PIGS $10 e: ach, male or 
2 hing but select’ stock sent 
wv 'E BROW N, - FEDERALSE 








BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Bred sows and service be At reasonab 
ace a cag deat ribing ) I will tell you 
{ line 








GE ORG B “SP RAG - GRAFTON, OHIO 








REGISTERED Sinics cigs, best strains, 


prices right. A few fall sows bred to farrow in 
August. Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
R. F. D. 3, SYRACUSE, 
» boars, weight 160 to 260 lbs. 
the dix t 0) oned grow thy fellows priced 


Durocs to move them quick. Gilts bred for 


March farrow. Fall pig in pairs, all Inmaned by State, 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pleasantville, Ohio 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 





Both sexes 


W. E. BOWEN, 











MORE BACON AND LESS LARD 


that is 


built that we th bacon 
: the —, Tamworth 
tisfaction yuaranteed 


RUSSE L LVILLE. KY 


Grow the hog 
orth - uble 
& _ uld 


VM w. 


cael Chester. White Pigs 


ces and informatic m on req uest. Prompt attention 


all 
LOWVILLE, N. Y. 





every farm Su 


ee - 





gi on orders. Ca or adres 


Cc. H. PITCHER. _ 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It is not 
what you pay, but what you get that counrs 

G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








N. Y. 








AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest Schoo) and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 





American Agriculturist 





SHEEP BREEDERS 
“Hearts Delight Farm | 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
| 
5 
= 
= 





DORSETS AND 
SOUTH DOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 
Can also furnish entire show flocks 


of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 


W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 


UT 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


SHVUAUNUAUUNINUEOOAGAUNAUENOUONDONALEGOUONLEOOOOENOENOOEESOOOUONONGNOUUOOU bau NHUEN: 











We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


C. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Bulls Young Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 


DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to secure the best class of Holsteins at lowest price 
before the rush sets in, which is sure to follow the 
lifting of the quarantine. The Lakeside Herd offers 
50 females and a large number of bulls, five from 
dams with 30 to 32.65 Ibs., choice animals as 
were ever offered. Model Segis, Pontiac, 
- rndyke, etc. 
A. POWELL, Y. 


A. R. O. Bull Calves 


Dam 12.25 lb. 2-year-old, $40.00 
20.86 lb. 4-year-old, $50.00 








as 
Family, 


904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. 





3 iths old, 
me 2,2 pe old, Dam 
No. 3, 2 months old, Dam 22.57 Ib. $60.00 
HEIFER CALF 2 months old, Dam 20 Ibs, $125.00 
Address W. H. MACE, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Register of Merit Jerseys 


sire of 





Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, 


ten helfers whose records average over 500 pounds, 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit, Good Berk- 
shires, ail ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa, 


For Sale 250 Head 


Consisting of 100 head high-grade Holstein heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old, 20 due in 30 to 60 days, and 
100 good, young cows fresh and close springers. Price 
right. And 30 head of registered cows and heifers and 
20 bulls; 15 ready for service at discount prices. 


J. R. FROST - - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 
All Ages. All Prices. 
Well bred, good individuals. 
MOHEGAN FARM, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 


BUY NOW 











wens s y .~ Holstein bull calves, 





y 30-lb. ancestors, on 
both sides of pedigree, $35. ~! a upwards. Large num- 
ber to select f1 o inspection of herd allowed 
until quarantine for foot and mouth disease is lifted. 
IVORY R,. FOST! R, Owego, N Y. H. FOSTER, 
Barton, N.Y Address correspondence to Barton, N.Y. 
Riverside Stock Farm 2" ¥)F.,>™) 
1915. A nice, straight calf. Sire, King Pontiac Boon 
Lilith, a son of King of the Pontiacs, with a 30-1 
dam. Dam 24-lb. daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 
hanna Lad. Price $75 if taken soon. First check gets 
him. A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N Y. 





SPRINGDALE FARMS 


The largest and “best herd of heavy milking grade 
Holsteins in cen tral New York. 300 cows and heifers 
to select from. Write for prices. 

Pp: F. SAUNDERS. & SON - CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Allegany-Steuben Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breeders’ Club 


Pure-bred and grad tle for sale. Some good pure- 
bred bull calves at farmers’ pri Sales list published 
each month. H “RU RDI K. Sec’y, Hornell, N. Y. 





A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


All ages Write your can save you time, 
trouble and mo 
HENRY K. J ARY 13, WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 





° World’s record herd at 
Polled Holsteins hornleas cattle—all regis; 
tered py the Holstein Friesian Association. A few fine bull 
calves for sale at from 2100 up, guaranteed to produce polled 


calves from horned cows. Geo, E. Stevenson & Sons, Waverly.Pa 


Registered Dutch Belted 


bulls of ages for sale. 
ERSKINE MARATHON, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


prices. 





and fem all 


SMITH 


ies 





The best breeding at farmers’ 











¥. B. STEWART. - ESPYVILLE, PA. 


Sscramento Bivd.. Chicago, 1. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


JOHN C. CAMPBELL, R. F. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Bull 1 from 
Registered Holsteins ?i'o.‘cowe sired 


Kol Korndyke . dam, sire’s 
butter in seven days. 
VALLEY, PA. 


by Golden Segis De 
dam and sister average 35.91 Ibs 
HOME FARM CENTRE 


pric 
For Sale: two youngsters for $50 each ond one 
for $60. Send for photos and breeding. Write your 
wants to IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros, St 
Lawrence Co., Canton, N. Y¥, 





A Holstein service bull, e $90; 
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June 12, 115 


CATTLE BREEDERS 











a 








Peck Da; 


Federal 
TUBERCULEN TESTED 
Now is the time to buy your Dairy 
$; will hold free of charge un- 
til quarantine is raised. 


M. J. PECK, Cortlend, N. Y. 

















Sil YWASHOULAMULESQUUU0QUU0SU020 28 0 20 00 U0 SUR EAA IE 
= JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF = 
A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke = 

He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the = 


HNN OUUAANODI EAN 


as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% 


JUNIUNNNN 


Ww. JENNINGS . ° 


Hh cssessossnsneevocartimnensnnenenansssnnssnsnssngeitennanneeincnaenmaenenenanel z 


$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 100% the same 

breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 Ibs. butter in seven days ; 874% the same breeding 
the same breeding as Pontiac Cody Korndyke 

38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of 

= We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 


Write for pedigrees and prices = 
E 








Pontiacs. 


- Towanda, Pennsylvania 








Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





and her 6 nearest tested dams a 





E. H. KNAPP & SON 


ng other son of King of the Pontiacs has a dam with 
as great a combined yearly Milk and Butter 
We offer one born March 22, 1914. 


also a 30-lb. sister, and her dam’ 


A show bull, ready for service, % white. Hisdam 
e greater than 25 Ibs.each. Her sire has a 30-lb.dam 
ns fall brother has three 30-lb. daughters. Price $400. 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 
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King ‘of the Pontiacs 

2 TESTED DAUGHTERS 

If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 

buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 

** Book of Bulis”’ just edited. Write for it. 

STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 














Country Life Herd offers a 


Holstein Bull 


sired by eKol Walker 24 72921. Dam, Reuski 
Bo Pon tie ar7 74 Mor e black than white, a 
blocky built bull, born August rt 91% For lack of 
room will sell him for $100 f. b. with all papers. 
BH. H. WHEELER WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 








VANDERKAMP FARMS 
Our senior he rd sire has made good with all of his first 
—— ers (8 in number). Average A.R.O. Record i7 

2m 

Dam: Gypsy 
si re : King - Judge Segis # Hee gerveld 
we have 3 sons from 27 to 29 Ibs. 3 an ? vonr mold 
half sisters of our 4 year old heifer with a 
34.293 tbs. Butter, 754.3 Ibs. Milk 

record for seven days just c ompleted. Write for par- 
ticulars of these calves. We will exchange for well- 
bred heifers. F.C. SOULE & SONS, Syracuse, N.Y 














East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra high-grade Holstein cows 
served to come fresh in Aug., Sept. and 
Oct. Served to reg. bulls. They are milk- 
ing good now. Come and see them milked. 
Ree. bulls ready for use. Bell phone 14F5. 


John B. Webster. Dept. O, Cortland, N.Y 





BARGAINS — Yearling Bulls 


1. aoe Paladin Ida, No. 139771, born Febru- 
ary 14, 1914. Sire, Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, his 
dam’s me is 594.5 Ibs. milk and 28.44 Ibs. butter 
7 days. She has a 29.13-lb. daughter and a 31-Ib. 
Dam, Paladin Burke Lass. A. R. 0. 2 years 
old, 67 Ibs milk 1 day, 18.68 Ibs. butter 7 days, 
second dam 24.45 Ibs. butter 7 days 
2. Admiral Paladin Pietertje No 139720, born April 
15th. i914. Sire same as above. Dam, Paladin Ida 
Pietertie ; her record is 23.33 Ibs. butter 7 days at 
S$ months old; second dam 21.37 Ibs butter 


sister. 


; years, 
7 da 

These bulls are well grown and ready for service. 
They are dark in color and therefore I will sell them 
for $100 each BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, 


Dairymen, Attention !! 
2 A. R. O. Bull Calves, 5 Months Old 


One sire % brother of the $50,000 bull, and dam a 
20-pound cow with a 20-pound mother and grand- 
mother; calf more white than black; yearling sister 
sold for $300. The other calf’s sire a son of Sir 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis, and a 30-pound daughter of Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld; dam a 2l-pound cow that gave 





263 pounds butter first 100 days in semi-official; calf 
more black than white; price $50 each 
PLAIN 


FRANR RUHLEN, 


To Avoid Inbreeding 


We offer a service bull, 3 years old, over 
half white, straight, kind .and sure, traces 
5 times to Pontiac Korndyke. 


—CHEAP— 


High grade heifer calves $15.00. 
J. A. LEACH + Cortland, N. Y. 


CITY, O 








Upland Farms Guernseys 


A few young bulls 


from the famous “Florham Monarch” 
20771, out of A. R. O. dams, or dams now 
on test. Also have a few young Tam- 
worth and Berkshire pigs for sale. 


H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., Ipswich, Mass. 











"‘"7 
Grayfield Farms 
GREENWICH, N. Y. 

A promising Holstein bull, 16 months old 
and ready for servi sired by a son of King 
8 cis. _Dam has a record at 3 years 2 months 
Ibs butter. Overstocked and offer 
ll for $200. 
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SPOT FARM 7 registered heifer calves, iS 7 
mouths olf. 2 from 20-Ib. dams, 
Holsteins 1 fiom 16-Ib. heifer, balance from 
well bred dams, from A. R. O. 
sires, price $700. 10 registered 
bu 1 calves, 1 to 6 months old, 
$35 to $60 each. 25 registered 


cows, 10 of them A. R. O., $150 
up. 12 high-grade yearlings. 12 
2-vear-olds, 4 cows, $40 a head for 
the lot s Holstein heifer and 
bull calves $15 each, express paid 
to your station in lots of 5, of the 
calves. Reagan Bros., Tully, N.Y. 


FAIRVIEW FARM JERSEYS 


Production Our Watchword 
Lou’s Torono 106614 Heads the Herd 





Greatest bul! of any breed from standpoint of produé- 
tion of his dams and 2 grandams, whose yearly Reg- 
ister of Merit records average 948 Ibs. butter. Six 
@xtra good heifers bred to this bull for sale. 


Raymond L. Pike, Owner and Manager, Geneva, O. 


Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 

In purchasing a young bull it 


Safety First will be perfectly safe to tie to 


the following blood lines: Bull calves sired by a 
eon of a 29.88 Ib. daughter of Sir Veemsn Henger- 
‘eld. Butter Boy 34 and King of Pontiacs on sire’s 
@de F. H. LATIMER, Arkport, Steuben <o., N. ¥. 


-_—_——__. 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN 


cows and heifers and registered bulls for sale. Best 
of breeding. Price reasonable. 











Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and well developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their value. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 
heifers and 1 bull 
calf. 


OY Sale wen arn 


tested and free from foot and mouth disease. 
$1200 if taken at once. 

R. A. DAVIS 
R. F. D. No.2 Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


$200—H.-F. Bull For Sale -$200 


Born Jan. 24, 1914. wipe individual, well grown, 
nearly all white and ready for service. Sire, Outchland 
Empress Sir Hengerveld 102766. 75 per cent same 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d 37.207 Ibs. 





9 head thorough- 
bred Holsteins. 8 





butter. Dam, Netherland Abbekerk, 20.045 Ibs. but- 
ter, a three-year-old daughter of Tidy Abbekerk 
Prince 27770, seven daughters above 30 pounds butter 


in 7 days. FRED A. BLEWER, OWEGO, N. Y. 





Holstein Bulls 


Two grandsons of King of the Pontiacs, one son of 
King Segis Beets, all from A. R. dams. $100 takes 
choice. J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. R. O. Dams, at very reasonable prices. 


F. A. Tinker, Herkimer, N. Y 











BVAN,DAVIS, JR, -. WEST WINFIELD, N.Y. 


Hinchey Homestead (P'S 
1 Holstein is —_ April 18, 1914. Sired by 
Butter Le py Kol and out of a 25.95-Ib. - 
daughter o we. ! a is large ants > 
color half Wri r pedigree and price. 
w. 8. aT Box = " ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
TIME TO BUY 


Migh-cigpe Feews end Button. we hase tom Os 
either sex, all ages. Let us sta: i ee oe 





sell you herd sire ton ner 
er. come and see our 
HOOD FARM, - LOWELi, MASS. 
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Have You Ever Known 35 Daughters of One Sire to Be Sold ~ 
in Public Auction? Such an Offering Will Be Included in ~ 


The First Great 
Holstein Sale 


y In Northern New York 
- June 23 and 24, 1915, Watertown, N. Y. 
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Absolute dispersal of the entire Zoller Brothers Herd, number- 
ing close to 80 head, and select consignments from other leading 
herds in a territory that has had no foot-and-mouth trouble. 

35 daughters of Christopher Columbo, comprise one of the j 
leading sale attractions of the season. Christopher Columbo is a Y 
7% son of De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d, from one of the best daughters 7 
Y of Hengerveld De Kol-Pontiac Columbo (29.87 Ibs.), former 
%  World’s Champion, and full sister to Pontiac Pyrrha (28.62 lbs.). 
y What better combination can the breed afford than a cross like 
% this, uniting in the closest degree two of the greatest Holstein sires 
that ever lived, De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d and Hengerveld De Kol? 





a 


These two sires together have 40 thirty-pound granddaughters. Yy 
» . Uy 

A. R. O% Tests have not been conducted in the Zoller Herd, 7 
but in this herd are the cattle that have every right to make records. 7 


In this herd is only one defective individual. The cattle are all 
young—six years or under. This is a Breeder’s Herd, bred and 
raised by the owners. Its members have not been on the market 
before. Every animal old enough tuberculin-tested under state 
supervision. Uj 

The sales of the year will present few opportunities equal to 7 
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] this—a good time to buy when cattle of this quality are for sale. Z 
] In this sale will be consignments from the herds of : y 
y S. M. Strickland, Carthage, N.Y. H. D. Weller & Son, Lowville, N.Y. 
j Franklin Wood, Woodville, N.Y. A. Ellis, Belleville, N. Y. 4 
Z Write early for catalogue, to y 
_ E. M. HASTINGS, Sale ees Lacona, N.Y. | 
As QQ QQ QQQ000:FOEFH FH: ANN S WOK 
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_ ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY HEAD — 


TO 


Registered 


Holsteins 
at Auction 


Third Annual Sale of the Tri-County 
Holstein Breeders will be held at 
Sidney, N. Y., June 16 and 17. 
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The consignments are all made by local parties 
within a radius of 30 miles of Sidney, and none of the 
Counties from which the stock is consigned have been 
under County quarantine. 


S 


The offerings consist of well-bred cows in calf to 
high-class bulls; also some choice heifers, calves and 
high-class herd sires will be offered. Something can 


be found here to suit the breeder, the dealer and the 
beginner. 
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The combined offerings are far superior to the 
offerings of our previous sales. 


Z 
Get in the game while prices are low. 


For particulars and catalogues, add ress 


i Ralph Corbin, nee N. Y. 
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A Page of Good Ideas for Farm Women 


‘ By the fireside still the light is shining, the children’s arms around the parents twining, from 
love so sweet, Oh, who would roam, be it ever so homely, home is home.” 


The Immortal Day 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
No day is lost in this, your life, 
Or in God's great eternity, 
If you within its space have done 
Some deed of charity. 


If you with willing hands took up 
A burden greater with the year 

If from your grief you rose to still 
Another’s bitter tears. 

If you with silent lips arou 
Taught yours tne lilt of happy song; 

If, where your reason could not go, 
Your faitn led ,calm and strong. 


1d 


These days are never lost, they wear 
The hue of immortality, 
And in God’s calendar they shine 


For all eternity! 


What Is to Be Done 


HERE, doubtless, are few mar- 

\ riages, where everyone in both 

families is satisfied and 
pleased. It would be “too good to be 
true,” and there is no earthly reason 
why everyone’s tastes should be taken 
into account. But it does seem piti- 
able that fathers and mothers who 
have spent years of best endeavor try- 
ing to bring their sons and daughters 
into successful maturity should so 
often be displeased by the choice of 
mates made by them. 

Oftentimes it must be admitted the 
grounds of dislike are not based on 
any real foundation; there has been 
trouble between the two families sev- 
eral generations back; the proposed 
new member of the family may be of 
a different nationality; the marriags« 
may mean, particularly in case of the 
daughter, her going a long way from 
home. These reasons and a dozen 
more are not valid ones for opposing 
a marriage if everything else is right. 
But there are some pretty real rea- 
sons, reasons that even to disinterested 
outsiders seem to be too big to be 
overlooked. What, then, is to be 
done? Opposition usually only hastens 
matters. Itisa giant problem and one 
which, except in few cases, is never 
solved, for youth is headstrong. 

In this, as in most other things, I 
believe “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” Think over 
the ill-assorted marriages you know. 
Don’t you recall, as I do, in nearly all 
I have in mind, the fact that little or 
nothing was said in opposition by the 
parents until it had gone too far and 
the interest was too deep to be easily 
sidetracked. 

“Oh yes, Lilian has gone to the pic- 
nic with that Hallock boy. No, we 
don’t like him, but this is just once 
and girls do like to receive attentions. 
What’s one picnic?” Nothing much, 
but it is best to start early with that 
ounce of prevention. I think much 
can be done to prevent ill-as- 
sorted unions that in the very nature 
of things are bound to result in un- 
happiness by fostering from childhood 
a proper pride in one’s family. There 
is no need of becoming or making a 
Pharisee while inculcating this feeling 
in your children, but if you belong to 
a family that has been honored for 
generations, one that possesses clean 
blood, talk about it to them; try to 
make your children as proud of being 
members of your family as they are 
trained to be proud to be members of 
this nation. It won’t make snobs of 
them, but it will tend to make them 
more careful in choosing intimate 
friends of both sexes and it is from 
these intimates, nine times out of ten, 
that the ultimate choice is made. 

The mother who leaves her daugh- 
ters to choose their own friends gener- 
ally sows the wind and gathers a plen- 
tiful harvest of whirlwind. Nowhere 
are girls permitted so much liberty as 
in America and nowhere, excepting in 
Japan, are there so many divorces. 
The girl who hears father or mother 
tell with creditable pride that no one 
has ever been able to accuse any mem- 
ber of their family of unfair dealing 
and that there has been no epileptic, 
insane or feeble-minded scion born to 
their house, wil! think twice before 
she contemplates marrying into a 
family with these tendencies. 

Particularly isit true, if she has 
been taught as she should be, of the 
laws of inheritance concerning good 
and evil traits, both physical and 
moral. 

But what can be done, if anything, 
when matters have progressed until 
there is“an engagement? One thing 
is certain, angry remonstrances are 
worse than useless. But if you are on 
the right sort of terms—the terms you 
should be—with your child, you can 
talk it over, and lovingly and kindly 
show her that it is her happiness, 
her lasting happiness that you are so 
anxious for, but choose the right mo- 
ment. Use every appeal, reason and 
affection can supply you with. If that 


























wife with a fam ( Tour small 

hildren he eldest a girl of eleven 
years, In addition, I boarded three 
ired men and did their washing. 
My husband decided to go into the 
lum business in the fall and it 
Was nged that the ] 





ige for the winter. About 


nber it was the haying season, 





re} 
] offered the position o teacher 
n 1e school in this village. I had 

ight or several terms before my 
marriage, but my certificate had long 
ince expired, and in order to obtain 
the higher one necessary for me to 


teach again, I was not only obliged 


Oo again pass those subjects on my 
former license, but also the four ad- 
ditional ones of algebra, physics, 
bookkeeping and histor) of educa- 
tion. In my school days I had 

vered about half the work n al- 
zebra required by these examinations. 
Of the other subjects I was absolutely 
ignorant 

In spite of the seemingly almost 
unsurmountable obstacles, I resolved 
forthwith to try for that certificate. 
I unearthed my old school books and 
reviewed the common branches. Of- 
ten have 1 propped a book upon the 
table by my _ dishpar or kneading 
voard and studied as I worked, Hav- 

















their breeding 


y household borax will pre- 


and yet not impair its fertilizing v 


should be sprinkled with 


exterminating 








Concerning Mental Improvement 





The Old Yet Ever Fascinating Fun of Blowing Bubbles 


ing ‘once taught, the task of review 
was omparatively easy, as I could 
readily recall the essentials, and by 
ie time for the September exam- 
inations I had completed my review 
and was well on with the new work. 
I passed in the elementary subjects 
without dificulty, secured a tempo- 
rary license until the November ex- 
aminations, and began my _— school, 
Meanwhile we had moved, and in 
addition to what the children 
assisted me I hired a woman to help 
me three days with the settling. I 
had an ungraded school of 42 pupils 
and did my own work. 

rose early and studied mornings; 
sometimes I could get a few minutes’ 
work in at the noon hour, and often 
till late in the evening, but I made 
all four subjects in November, secur- 
ng honor marks in bookkeeping, 
double entry, and algebra. I have 
that certificate yet, with several 
years on it yet to the good; and as 
t's renewable without re-examina- 
tion, it’s not a bad thing to possess. 
though I'm not teaching and scarcely 
expect to teach again. But my chief 
pride in it is because I worked sv 
hard to secure it, and against so 
many odds. 

As I recall those days of strenu- 
ous endeavor, a few facts stand out 
Plainly in my mind. Owing to the 
many and varied duties which then 
crowded my life so full, I was unable 
to form much of a system of study; 
though, as I found that an hour's 
work in the morning was worth more 
to me than an entire evening when 
mind and body were weary, I planned 
to devote as much time in the fore- 
noon to study as possible, often leay- 








myself should move to a nearby vil- 
, 





American Agriculturist 






















































ing my ling and even baking till 
evening. Then, when I did study, I 
brought every effort and power of con- 
centration to bear upon whatever 
work I had previously assigned my- 
self, and don’t let anyone tell you 
that you cantmot learn as well at 35 
or 40 years as at 18, for such a state- 














ment is a fraud and a delusion. I 
found that m powers of perception 
and concentration far exceeded those c 
of my school days, while the Knowl- f 
edge and experience gained by the r 
intervening years enabled me to dis- t 
tinguish between the essential facts v 
and those I would not require, to é 
an extent that I could accomplish 
what would have been impossible in I 
my earlier years. I 
. . i 
Contributed Recipes I 
JAM CAKE—Three eggs, one cup . 
sugar, three-quarters cup butter, three . 
tablespoons sour cream, one teaspoon P 
soda, one cup jam, one teaspoon cin- ? 
namon, one-half teaspoon cloves, one- ; 
half nutmeg, two cups flour. Bake in é 
layer and cover with boiled frosting. : 
This is fine when fresh ‘a. = : 
SALMON FRITTERS—Grind one-half ‘ 
cup of any ordinary salmon, add two : 
ground crackers, two eggs, one-half : 
teaspoon of alt, one-half cup of 
sweet cream Mix together thor- 
oughly. Make these fritters very thin 
and put on a hot, well greased pan 
to fry. Brown nicely on both sides.— 


[Mrs F. 


STRAW 





ERRY CONSERVE Two quarts 
strawberries, one pineapple, five 
pounds sugar, one pound raisins, two 
oranges, one-quarter pound nuts. 
Cook all slowly until thick and pour 
in glasses re. = 





June ; 
I M. THORNTON 
Bloom o’ the field, bloom o’ the wold, 


Bloom o’ the wayside hedges, 
Down in the glen, over the fen, 

Clinging to bluffs and hedges. 
Never a month with flowers more fair, 
Never a month with scenes more rare 
Than this that comes like an answering 

prayer 
Keeping the Springtime pledges! 





What I Have Learned 

Feather Advice—Never sun feather 
beds or feather pillows. Air them on 
a windy day in a cool place. The sun 
draws the oil and the feathers will 
have a rancid smell if they remain 
in the sun.—[Mrs G. T., N Y. 

Shirtwaist Box in the Bathroom—<A 
shirtwaist box in the bathroom jis a 
great convenience where the room is 
too small for both a chair and @ 
hamper. The box is exactly as good 
for this purpose as a hamper and yet 
may be used to sit on. If it is not 
needed for soiled clothes, the clean 
towels may be kept in it.—[Mrs. M, 
H. S8S., Pa. 





Neat Pantry—fruit jars of three 
sizes for the pantry shelves not only 
make the room look tidy, but the clear 
glass allows the busy housewife to see 
at a glance just what each one con- 
tains. This is also more sanitary 
than storing food material in paper 
sacks or boxes. In the largest size, 
standing in the back row, keep rye 
and Indian meal, graham flour, rice, 
ete. Use the medium size for raisins, 
currants (clean before putting away), 
tapioca, etc. The smallest sizes may 
be used for baking powder, soda, 


whole mixed spices, etc. I preter 
low screw top bottles for ground 
spices.—[{Miss J. M. C., N H. 


Laxative for Children—This simple 
laxative I have found to be an excel- 
lent one for children. My little girl 
is very fond of it, and as it is really 
a food and not a r-dicine, I feel per- 
fectly safe in givine it whenever it 
seems to be needed. Place a pound 
of washed figs and a cupful‘se. p.- 
olive oil in an agate saucepan; simmer 
gently on the back of the stove until 
the figs are plump and tender; then 
remove them to a glass jar. Add to 
the syrup the juice of a lemon a»wte.. 
tablespoonful of hor - 

. s  ] o_o a 2 
quite thick. Pour auS OVer tne iigs 
and keep tightly covered. When a 
laxative is needed a single fig will 
usually prove all that is necessary.— 
[Mrs 8. H. C., N J. 





TAPIOCA AND PEACHES—Soak one 
cup of tapioca in one pint of water 
over night. Use a quart can of 
peaches. Put a.layer of peaches in 
your baking dish, then a layer of 
tapioca, sprinkling generously with 
sugar. Continue in this way until 
you have used aH. Finish by pouring 
the juice over. Bake slowly for two 
or three hours, or until the grains 
are smooth. Serve with cream. 
[E. L. R. 
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June 12, 1915 








The Ring at the Bell—XIll 


AVE you any reason to believe 
that your Uncle Rufus con- 
templated any important 


changes in his will?” 


“No. I did not even know the 
contents of the first will until Vinton 
found it But don’t you see? No 


Matter what the new will may con- 
tain,.if it is the last one, then that 
which Vinton holds is worthless. 
And he loses that additional grip!”’ 

She spoke eagerly, a new note in 
her voice It was almost a note of 
hope. 

“I can see that you are still cling- 
ing to an idea that you may not 
marry Vinton, after all,’”’ I said. 

She looked at me with a flash of 
spirit, and then shook her head. 

“No,’’ she answered slowly. “I can 
see no hope there. And yet—"’ 

“But you do see it, even if subcon- 


sciously I broke in. “Your manner 
Says it, even if your lips do not. Zou 
are still hoping. You can’t see the 
way, but you haven't given’ up. 


You've spent hours trying to ‘ind 
something that may weaken Vinton’s 
grip. Why should you do that if you 
really thought a marriage to him was 
inevitable? You may not know it, 
but you're still fighting.” 

“Oh!” she cried, clasping her 
hands at her bosom. “I wish I could 
believe that!”’ 

“Believe it, then, for it’s true,’’ I 
answered “You've been falling into 
a bad habit of late, apparently—that 
of believing only what Vinton wants 
you to believe. You've been as weak 
as water, when you had no business 
to be weak. Vinton didn’t obtain all 
his control over you at one stroke. 
He did it gradually. You let him 
do it!’ 

“But,’’ she faltered, “there was no- 
body else—"’ 

“There was always yourself,’’ I ex- 
claimed sharply. “For heaven’s sake, 
have you no self-reliance? No char- 
acter? How old are you?” 

“Twenty-three,” she 
faintly. 

“Twenty-three! And you've be- 
haved like a child. I think I'd feel 
a little ashamed, if I were in your 
place.” 

“If there was only somebody,” she 
said. “Somebody . else!” 

“There is,” 1 assured her. She 
looked up at me through wet eyes. 
“I’m here,” I supplemented, 

She seemed doubtful and incredu- 
lous as she stared at me. 

“But how can you 


answered 


help?” she 


asked, wonderingly. “And why 
should you?” 

“TI don’t know just how I can 
help—yet,” 1 answered. “But I’m in 
on it. You see, I have an interest in 


the matter. It’s Vinton. He and I, 
apparently, have some business to- 
gether. I can’t let things drop where 
they are.” 

“But I tried to help him against 
you,”’ she said doubtfully. 

“I'll not charge that up against 
you,” I answered easily. “I'll balance 
it with the information you’ve given 
me. Now, I’m not vindictive by 
nature, but I confess quite cheerfully 
that I’d like to do Mr Vinton a bad 
turn. I could do it with a very com- 
fortable conscience. Tell me some- 
thing—what was Vinton going to do, 
after he found out where my compass 
was 

“I don’t know,” she replied frankly. 
“All I was to do was to learn where 
it was He—they—never told me 
anything more than suited their 
purposes.” 

“Well, never mind. Now, as I un- 
derstand it, the thing that would 
bother Mr Vinton most, just at pres- 
ent, would be the finding of this other 
will made by yoypr uncle.” 

She nodded. 

“Then let’s find it,” I said, swing- 
‘ng shown from my perch on the 
table 

“But we've looked—everywhere,” 
She declared, although there was an 
expression of gratitude, almost of 
nasuief, in her ‘face. 

__.__.again. You’re reason- 
@wiy SUre re sas. be in this room, if 
anywhere?” 

“Absolutely. My uncle kept noth- 
ing in the way of papers anywhere 
else. Only his books are downstairs.” 

“Did he have a safe?” 

She shook her head. 

“Let’s go through the desk first,” 
I said. 

Between us, we made a very sys- 
tematic examination in which we 
were in the midst when very clearly 
and sharply the front doorbell rang! 

Mary gasped, and, from her kne@i- 
ing posture, sat back suddenly upon 
the floor, one hand raised to her 
throat P 

Stupidly and mechanically, as if it 
Were an act demanded by the occa- 











The Flying Courtship 
An Up-to-date Mystery Tale About a Man, a 
Maid and a Flying-Machine 


sion, I took out my watch and ex- 
amined the dial. It was nearly three 
o’clock in the morning. 

The bell rang again, this time in a 
Series of dots and dashes, as if the 
ringer were impatient 

“Who is it?” I asked, rousing my- 
self. 

“TI don’t know,” she whispered, her 
cheeks pale as chalk again. 

“Vinton?” 

“I—I don’t think so.” 

“T'll go and see,” I said, arising 
from my knees. 

She sprang up quickly and grasped 
me by the arm. 

“No, no!’’ she cried. “It might be 
he, after all; and if it is, he must not 
find you!” 

“We shall meet sooner or later,’ I 
replied, starting toward the door. 
“Why not now?” 

But she dragged me back. The 
old terror was upon her again. 

“Wait!” she exclaimed. “Don’t go 
yet.” 

The Express Boxes 


She dropped my arm, and ran 
swiftly out of the study and down the 
hall toward the front bedroom. I 
followed as far as the doorway and 
heard the sound of a window softly 
raised. A few seconds later she was 
back again. 

“It’s a wagon,” she whispered. “A 
van.” 

“At this hour of the night?’’ I said 


wonderingly. “Were you expecting 
one?"’ 

“are 

The bell was ringing again, in long 


and short peals, insistently, petu- 
lantly, even spookishly. 

“Somebody has made a mistake,” I 
said, starting downstairs. “We'll soon 
find out.” 

She followed me closely and hud- 
dled at my shoulder as I unchained 
the inner door, opened it, and threw 
back the bolt on the outer vestibule 
door. A _ bulky-looking young man 
was standing on the front porch. 
There was another figure out on the 
sidewalk. 

“Well?” I demanded. 

His glance rested in surprise for an 
instant on the costume of the girl at 
my side, and then began searching a 
slip of paper that he held in his hand, 


“Lazare?” he asked finally, looking 
up again. 

Mary gave my arm a violent pinch. 

“Yes,” I said, 

. “Got a bunch of stuff out here,” he 
went on. “Where do you want it?” 

“This is a strange hour to be de- 
livering goods,” I said. 

“Can’t help it. Believe me, I ain't 
doing it from choice It's a special 
order. That's all I know about it. 
Ordered to deliver the stuff here as 
soon as it was dumped off the car, 
and it just came in less than an hour 
ago. What’ll I do with it?” 

“Much of it?” I asked. 

“Eight or ten cases,’ he answered 
grumblingly. ‘Some of ‘em are big, 
too—and heavy.” 

“Bring them in the basement way,” 
said Mary. “I'll go down and unlock 
the door.’’ 

She left me on the threshold and 
ran back into the hall, and a moment 
later I heard the sound of a door 
being opened below us. Then I saw 
her white figure emerge from the 
darkness at one side of the porch, and 
I heard her call to the expressman: 

“You can carry them in this way.” 

Standing together on the lawn, we 
watched the two men unload a series 
of boxes from the van. They were 
of all shapes and sizes. Two, which 
were at least fifteen feet in length by 
six in width, attracted my attention 
particularly, because it was with 
great difficulty that they were juggled 
down the basement steps and into the 
lower hall. 

When the last of the cases tad 
been stowed indoors, and I had 
signed “Lazare” in receipt for them, 
Mary and I stood looking at them in 
bewilderment. 

“What is it?” I asked 

“T haven’t the least idea.” 

“It was shipped here without any 
notice to you?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Vinton and his friends seem to 
make pretty free with your house,” I 
observed. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, with a shrug 
of helplessness. “I expect anything 
of late.” 

The boxes were all very strongly 
put together. They were simply 
labeled “A. Lazare,’’ with the address 
of the house painted upon them in 
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black letters, but no other inscrip- 
tion that would give the least clue to 
their contents. 

“Mr Lazare travels with a good 
deal of baggage," | remarked. “Tell 
me where | can find a hammer, and 
we'll get an explanation.” 


“No; don’t,” she _ said. “Leave 
them as they are. Somebody is sure 
to be here in the morning. It would 


be better not to disturb them.”’ 

Reluctantly, I acquiesced, and after 
closing and jocking the basement 
door we went up to the library floor. 

“Shall we have another look for 
that will?” I asked, 

“No, it’s useless—lI feel sure of that. 
What time is it?’’ 

“After three.”’ 

She uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may. 

“Oh, you must go. 
now!” she exclaimed. 

‘But we haven't settled anything,” 
I protested. “What are you going to 
do tomorrow, for instance—or, 
rather, today? You told Vinton you 
had an appointment with me.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know. But you must 
go! Somebody might come at any 
time now.” 

“And 
house ?”’ 

“It will be daylight in less than an 
hour. I'm not afraid of that. Please 
go.” 

“But wait,” I said. “We can’t 
leave things this way. I promised to 
help you, you know.” 

“There’s nothing you can do,” she 
answered. “Nothing!’’ 

“But perhaps there is. In the first 
place, you are threatened with a re- 
lapse into timidity. I told you to 
stop that l want you to keep your 
nerve up. Take your courage in 
both hands and be a woman, Mary.” 

Back to Washington 


She straightened her slender figure, 
raised her head, and forced a faint 
smile. 

“That's better,” I said, with a re- 
assuring nod. “Now, listen. You 
don't want to marry Vinton, do you?” 

“If 1 could only escape!” she mur- 
mured 

“You can.”’ 

| said it with an air of great confi- 
dence, though I had not much faith 
in my own words. I knew that the 
brave front she was assuming would 
not last, once she faced the tall man 
again. She waited breathlessly for 
me to go on. 

“If we had found that second will, 
you'd feel a littl more _ secure, 
wouldn't you?” 

She nodded. 

“And if Vinton hadn’t got the 
Other will, you'd feel still safer?” 

“Yes."" She said it slowly and hesi- 
tatingly 

“Well, we haven't found the last 
will, but we might get the other one.” 

“How?” 

She leaned forward, her eyes big 
with wonder and excitement. 
“Why. I'll get it for 

answered. 

I did not have the shadow of a plan 
in my mind, but 1 made my words as 
boastful as those of a boy, principally 
for the purpose of infusing courage 
into her 

“You?” she whispered, incredulous. 

“Certainly I will. Where does 
Vinton keep it?” 

“I don’t Know,” she faltered. 

“Where does he live?’’ 

She told me the name of the hotel, 
in Washington. 

“I imagine he keeps it pretty close 
to him,” I went on. “Anyhow, [ll 
find out.” 

“You mustn't try!” she exclaimed. 
“He is dangerous, I tell you.” 

“I'm tired of hearing that,” I 
answered. “I'll believe he’s danger- 
ous when I get a demonstration.” 

I must confess that this was sheer 
brag. In my own mind I was well 
satisfied that Vinton was dangerous— 
peculiarly dangerous; but I did not 
want the girl to know my thoughts. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked quickly. 

“Get the will,” I repeated. “And 
Tll have an answer for you within 
the next few hours. You will be 
here?” 

“Tea.” 

Her eyes were searching my face 
wonderingly. 

“I'll either report in person or get 
you a message,” I said. “Meanwhile, 
stand pat. Don’t worry. Don't make 
@ move until you hear from me.” 

Mary nodded mechanically. 

“Good!” I said. “And now, good 
night—Mary!” 

She gave me her hand impulsively, 
It was cold, but there was a firm 
pressure in her fingers. 


Please go 


leave you alone in _ this 


you,” [| 


“T thank you for what you arg. 


trying to do,” she said_simply. 
[To Page 23] 
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American Agriculturist 


Department for Farm Boys and Girls 


“ Bestow thy youth so that thou mayst have comfort to remember it, when it hath forsaken thee, and not sigh and 
grieve at the account thereof; use it as the spring time, which soon departeth, and wherein thou 
oughtest to plant and sow all provisions for a long and happy life.” —Sir Walter Raleigh 


Strawberry Long-Cake 
LUCY HUGHES DOAK 


Chubby cheek with health aglow, 
Bright eyes glancing to and fro, 
Bend o’er berries in the grass— 
Little lad and larger lass, 

All about the laughing lips 

Is as red as finger tips, 

Telling where the berries go— 
Into mouths like cupid’s bow! 


All at once a happy thought 

To the girl’s feast brings a halt— 
“If the berries home we take 
Mother will a short-cake bake,” 
Doubtful look comes to the lad, 
Fall the words, protesting sad, 
“She must not a short-cake bake, 
But a long-cake for us make!” 





Bounce 
BESSIE ADAMS 

“Hooray!” shouted little John as 
he rushed into the stable where Billy 
was feeding the stock: “If this ain't 
2 picture of Bounce, then I don’t 
l:now him.” 

“What's a dog's picture doing in 
the paper?” 

“Why he’s at the fair, and it says 
nobody knows how he got in the 
picture unless he jumped a fence! 
Now don’t that sound like it might 
be Bounce?” 

“Yes, it does.” Billy agreed; “and 
now what are we going to do, little 
John? We ought to go right in 
tonight and see about it, for the fair 
closes tomorrow and like as not this 
dog will be taken away by that time. 
We've just got to go tonight; that’s 
all thefe is to it!” 

“But we promised Daddy and 
Mother we wouldn't leave the place 
until they got back,’”’ reminded John; 
“and this is the first time we ever 
stayed without them!” 

“Well, I’m sure they’d say for us 
to go if they knew about it; I’m the 
oldest so I’ll have to decide what to 
do, and this is it: I'll finish feeding, 
then lock up the house and every- 
thing good and tight, get us a lunch 
ready to eat on our way, and while 
T’m doing that, you run over and tell 
Jed Rakestraw, and ask him if he 
will come over here and watch the 
place till we come home. Tell him 
we got two papers and three maga- 
ines today and he will be sure to 
come. Now hurry, and maybe we'll 
get back home before dark!” 

The boys didn’t look as neat as 
usual when they caught the interur- 
ban about half an hour later, but 
were very happy and important, as 
they believed they were going to 
tind their dog; and they were. 

Billy walked up to the kennels like 
a conqueror, with little John holding 
his hand, looking eagerly for Bounce. 
They both saw him at once: “Oh, it 
is our dog! It is! It is!” and they 
fell on him and hugged and petted 
him and fed him cake and chicken, 
and he gave sharp little barks of joy, 
and—well, any boy. who has ever lost 
a valuable dog and then found him 
again, knows all about it. But 
Bounce couldn't tell them how he 
got in the picture or how he hap- 
pened to be at the fair; he didn’t 
even know he was a prize winner. 
A policeman was watching the boys 
closely, but they hadn’t noticed him 
until Billy began to look around for 
somebody who could tell him what he 
wanted to know: 

“Well, I was over on that side next 
the horse show building yesterday 
morning, when I heard a big racket 
in here; and just as I turned to see 
what it was, here come this St 
Bernard with his chain and stake 
dangling from his collar. He give a 
leap though the window, jumped that 
fence and was over on the steps of 
the other building before I could say 
Jack Robinson. He didn’t seem to 
be running away—acted more like he 
was looking for somebody. There 
was a man taking pictures over there, 
and this dog acted like he knew 
some of them, or thought he did. The 
mayor was in the group, with one 
of the prize babies in his arms, and 
the dog stepped right up to him, 
peeped around at the baby—and if 
ever I saw a dog laugh that was the 
time. And that’s when they got the 
picture. I haven't the least idea what 
made the dog do it, but he walked 
back very peaceably with me, though 
I had to scold him considerably to 
get him started. * 

“That’s our dog!” And little John 
jumped up and down for joy: “That's 
a trick we learnt him—to make up 
that way whenever we had to scold 
dim!” 

“Who are you boys, anyhow?” 

“We're Mr John Ames’ boys, out 
at Valley Station. Little John here 
saw this picture of Bounce’’—handing 


him the paper—“and as 
one at home to see about it but us, 
we just came in ourselves 
was stolen from us in 


and 


“Here! You all better not get so 
He’s liable to bite!” danced! He went through a series of 
man whom the 


close to my dog! 
And a rough looking 


policeman called Jones 


way into the kennel 


silly and John hugged Bounce a 


little closer: 


“I guess he won't 
Billy. 
“Who are you? I’) 


arrested if you don't 
here!” 


bite us,” said 


there was no “Got your French harp, John? 
Well, play some.’ Then he turned to 
Bounce Bounce: “Hey, old boy, forgot how to 

the spring, dance?” 


Bounce immediately jumped to his 
feet, stood at attention, and then he 


performances that literally “brought 
down the house,” Jones included. 
But when Billy suggested that it 
looked like the dog might have 
known them before, Jones sneered: 
‘Oh, lots of dogs like music. That 
doesn't prove anything.” 
have you Billy had done his best. 


pushed his 


There 


clear out of was a lump in his throat, but he 


hadn't cried since he was a little fel- 


*‘We’re the boys that own this dog,” low like John, and now he was four- 


and John nodded his head emphati- 
cally: “Can’t you see he’s acquainted 


with us?” 


“There ain’t nothing 


friendly with lots of 


you now you'd better 


alone!”’ 


“If you say this ain’t our dog, 
you’re a liar! Yes, and a 
John, the 
down through the dirt 
But Billy warned him: 

“Do you want to get 
enough? Now you just keep still 
and let me do the talking.”’ 

By this time a crowd had collected. 
But the policeman had noticed an un- 


screamed 


folks. I tell 


arrested sure 


teen. How he did wish for his Daddy! 


After all, it was John who settled 
things: 
in that—he’s “Say, Billy,” he whispered, “don’t 


you remember about Daddy putting 


leave him some kind of a mark on Bounce 
when we got him?” 
But Billy interrupted: “Bully for 


you, John; it always did take you 
to remember things. I guess that's 
proof enough. Now you just listen 
to what I'm going to say.” And he 
turned to Jones: 

“Has your dog got any 
mark on him?” 

‘“What’s that? No. That dog 
don’t need any marks on him. He's 


thief!” 
tears rolling 


on his face. 


special 


easy expression on Jones’ face; he big enough to fight his own battle if 


was sure the dog belonged to the 
boys; so he didn’t enforce his author- 
ity as strictly as the occasion might 
have seemed to demand, in Jones’ 


favor: 


“Hold on there, Jones; give these 
boys a chance to tell their story, will 


you?” 


Bounce Shows Off 
“I'll sue the company for letting 


I should lose him, which I’m not go- 
ing to do!” 

“Well, our dog has!’’ Bounce, just 
show the gentleman the letters on 
your right leg. Up high, sir!” 

Bounce raised his foot straight up 
in the air. 

Jones looking with the others, saw 
the letters, “J. B. A.”’, nearly branded. 
“That's our initials,” Billy explained. 
“Daddy had it done when we first 


my property be interfered a, il got Bounce; said he was valuable 
make it warm for the whole business 4nq might be stolen some day and 


if you don’t let that dog alone! I’m 
going to take him away; 
but yg Ee ye had to, and [ guess this is the time 
held tight, little John was stroking 
the other, and the dog looked so ut- 
terly and abandonedly happy,.and so 
as Jones backed away 


I come for.” 
Bounce; 





defiant that 


he said: “I'll give you 
just ten minutes to turn that dog over 
to me: If you don’t do it, I'll break 


up this whole show!”’ 
“What claim. have 


on that dog?” questioned: the police- 


man, 


The boys made no move. 
“We raised him; we'd know him 
anywhere. He’s the highest jumper 
in the state, and when somebody stole 
him last spring Daddy 


ward of $25 for him. 


you boys got and 


offered a re- 
We taught him 
to jump, and lots of other tricks. I 
guess anybody would know he was 


he put these letters there so we 


that’s what could prove he was ours if we ever 
to do it. Down, Bounce!” 

“Well, that settles it. You boys 
can take your dog and go on home 
We'll have to have a little interview 
with Jones before he goes,” an- 
nounced the policeman. 

But Jones had disappeared myste- 
riously, and they never:did find him; 
as the boys had their dog—and 
the blue ribbon—they just let it go 
at that. 

The whole transaction had taken 
less than an hour, so it was only 8 
o’clock when they reached home. 

Billy wasn’t afraid—no indeed! But 
when Jed announced that he was go- 
ing to stay all night, as it was past 
his bedtime anyhow—Billy felt as if a 
great weight had been removed from 


little rascals 





ours just by looking at him now. You his shoulders. 


knew, didn’t you 
Bounce?” —- 
“Woof! woof! 


Bounce replied. 
“Well, you just stop 
talking to him so 
much and see if he 
will go with Jones. 
Jones must havea fair 


show, too. If you can 
prove he’s yours you il 
get him ; but you 


haven't done it yet!” 
Jones stepped up 
when the dog was un- 
chained, whistled to 
him, patted him and 
then started off; but 
Bounce paid no more 
attention to the com- 
mand than he did to 
the fussy little spaniel 
in the next stall; in 
fact, he slightly closed 
his eyes, then arose 
and stretched himself 
out more comfortably, 
facing the boys, and 
with his back to Jones. 
“ It isn’t any use to 
try to take him,” ex- 
plained Billy: “he 
wouldn’t go unless we 
said so, and we sure 
ain’t going to sty it.” 
“Look here, Jones, 
where did you get that 
dog? It’s mightly 
queer about him 
knowing these boys.” 
And he stepped a lit- 
tle closer to the man. 
“T bought him from 
a fellow down in the 
state two years ago 
and paid a good price 
for him, because he’s 
worth it; and I don’t 
propose to lose him, 
neither. 
Billy was working 
hard to win his case. 
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BARA SZ 
Mu Doeeie. 


ByFiLouise Frands. 


| have a little doggie Rex, 

An’ he's a dachshund make; 

The one that “maded” him I guess, 
Didn't know he made a ‘stake; 

But “‘praps” he didn’t have enough— 
Of dog-stuffin’, you see, 

His legs are a little “tittler”— 

Than doggies’ legs should be. 
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But | do love him awful much, 
Because he is so wise; 
He smiles at me and almost talks, 
When | look in his eyes; 
An’ everything | say to him, 
He knows “jes” what | mean, 
Say, he does look “perzactly” like— 
A truly human “bean!” 
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John was sitting on the porch steps 
with his arm around Bounce, who 
was stretched across the entrance— 
and was so still they thought he was 
asleep; but suddenly he jumped to 
his feet with a shout that brought 
Jed and Billy from the kitchen: 

“I know what made Bounce break 
and run to where they were taking 
pictures; he thought it was us all 
with our kodak; and he thought that 
baby was Little Sister; didn’t you, 
Bounce?” 

“Woof! 
sponse. 

When the boys went to town for 
their prize money the next week, 
as the Treasurer handed them two 
$5 gold pieces, he said: 

“That dog sure is a prize winner all 
right, and if there had been a prize 
offered for boys, I know who would 
have won it!” 


woof!” was the quick re- 





The Rout of Whineyboy 
CLELLA MYRTLE FISH 


Little Gerald had come to spend'a 
week at grandma’s, and, as is natural 
in such cases, he was having the best 
time imaginable. Uncle Teddy’s 
horses and cows, and the cunning 
little bossies, Molly and Hodgi Widgi, 
were a source of never-ending 
delight. 

A mud puddle in the yard made the 
very nicest kind of a place to go 
“fishing,” and had an artist happened 
along he would surely have put upon 
canvas the charming picture of the 
little fisherman, clad in blue overalls, 
“like Uncle Teddy’s,” and with a 
straw hat so big that one wondered 
which was boy and which was hat. 
A “pole’’ cut from a nearby bush 
and fitted with a length of cord and 
a bent pin was an ail-sufficient equip- 
ment for the youthful Walton, 

But, sad to relate, before the week 
was ended there came a day when it 
was too stormy for Gerald to play 
outdoors, and dearly as he loved his 
grandmother and Auntie Beth, and 
hard as they worked to furnish in- 
door entertainment, the day passed 
slowly and unsatisfactorily. 

At length Auntie Beth said, 
“Grandma, where do you suppose our 
dear little Gerald has gone? This 
little boy isn’t Gerald—this is just 
little Mr Whineyboy, you know, and 
We surely don’t care to have him 
around, do we?” 

Grandma smiled and Gerald came 
very, very near smiling, too, but he 
didn’t. 

Then Auntie Beth ‘took from the 
bookshelves an old copy of St Nicho- 


las, and Gerald, scenting a _ story, 
edged around a little nearer—but 
still that awful pout! So Auntie 


Beth read from the magazine these 
funny little verses: 
“Little Mr. Whineyboy. came to town 
one day, 
Riding on a Growleygrub, 
all the way, 
Howleyberries in his hat, 
Screecher leaves atop o’ that, 
Round ‘nis neck a ring of squeals, 
Whiney whiners on his heels. 
What do you think—that awful day 
Everybody ran away. 


Little Mr 
one day, 
Riding on a Grinnergrif, laughing all 
the way, 
Chuckleberries in his hat 
Jolly leaves atop o’ that, 

Round his neck a ring o’ smiles 
All of the “very latest styles,,”’ 
Waat do you think—that happy day 

Not a body ran away!” 

By this time Gerald was all atten- 
tion, and being naturally a very sunny 
little boy, he was having terribly 
hard work to keep the “whine in and 
the frown on.” 

Then Auntie said to him: “I’ll tell 
you the very best way I know of to 
send this little Mr Whineyboy on 
about his business: Just smile your 
very best smile, and away he’ll run, 
just as fast as he knows how.” 

And then right on little Gerald’s 
face came the broadest smile you 
could ever imagine—and Whineyboy 
fairly flew away on his horrid old 
Growleygrub! 

After that, all Auntie had to say 
was, “Oh, Gerald, there is Whineyboy 
again,” and Gerald would smile and 
smile—and first thing you knew there 
was little Smileyboy, big as life, 
“chuckle berries, jolly leaves, ring o’ 
smiles,” and all, 


screamin 


Smiley boy came to town 





What the Teacher Taught Him 


The smail boy had just returned 
home after a most tumultuous day at 
school. 

“What lesson,” asked his father, 
“was the most impressed on you today 
by the teacher?” 

“Dat I need a thicker pair of 
pants.” 
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Jolly Book Title Game 


M. E. GARDNER 


Assemble the players and announce, 
solemniy, that it has been decided 
by certain authorities that the books 
in some libraries are misnamed and 


also ascribed to the wrong authors, 
and that this assemblage is requested 
to, at once and in unison, rechristen 


the volumes and restore them to their 
proper if somewhat unknown authors. 
A little speech along these lines 
mystifies the company and makes 
them utterly unprepared for the out- 
come, which cannot help being lu- 
dicrous 
Then, 
guests 
which is 


standing in 
with a tablet 


front of the 
and pencil, on 
inscribed the title of some 
well known book and its author’s 
name, proceed as follows: 
se you have selected the book, 
f Two Cities,’” by Charles 
Dickens 

Ask some player, at random, if he 
will assist you by giving you the name 


of some familiar object or animal, 
He may choose something in the 
room, or from memory, but it must 


be a common noun, the name of some 
object or animal. This, you assure 


him, will be of immense aid and im- 
portance in renaming the book. He 
selects, possibly, the article—‘‘stove”’ 
and you proceed to write it under 
the word “Tale”’ on the tablet. You 
leave intact the word “of’’ and ask 
some other mystified participant for 
a number, any number except “two.” 
You are given “fourteen” and use it 
in place of the “Two” in the title. 
Then request a plural noun of some- 
one and possibly, you receive “kit- 
tens’ which is placed in lieu of the 
word “cities.”’ Now say that the 
book being corrected as to title the 
right author must be found and will 
Mr So and So give you a man’s 
Christian name He offers “Ichabod” 
an a girl guest presents, “Poindex- 
ter,’ as a suitable surname 

With much ceremony you then an- 
nounce that this company has decided 
in solemn conclave that the book, 
“Tale of Two Cities,”” by Charles 
Dickens shall, hereafter, be known 
to the world as the “Stove of Four- 
teen Kittens,” by Ichabod Poindex- 
ter 

Let each one in the partly select a 
book and have it and its author 
rename and the combinations of 
words made the greatest and most 
irrepressible merriment possible. It 
is a game everyone can enter and 
thus pref ible in a mixed company 





Our Influence 
HELEN M. BICHARDSON 


“There is no bush so small but 
Casts its shadow.” It was from the 
lips of a grandmother that I first 
heard this quaint saying. I had becn 
complaining because there did not 
seem to be any really great thing 
for me to do in life. I was tired of 
performing just the common, every- 
day duties that everyone is supposed 


to do. I wanted to startle people by 
some unusual achievement. l was 
young, enthusiastic and eager for the 
fray What nearly everyone was 


z, or trying to do, did not in any 
satisfy my ambitious longings. 
“No one ‘sits up and takes notice’ 
when my name is spoken,” I asserted 
“My dear,” my grandmother re- 
plied in an earnest tone, “ ‘there is 
no bush so small but casts its 
shadow.’ Your first thought should 
be: What would I like that shadow 
to be—one of inspiration, or one of 
discouragement? Instead of longing 
to do some great thing for people to 


talk about, why not try to do the 
little petty things you speak of so 
well that they cannot help talking 
about them? 


words set me 
Something great for people 


My grandmother's 
thinking 


to admire—that surely seemed to be 
the goal of my desire. Whereas, the 
possibility that every trivial act of 
mine might influence another, either 
for good or ill, never had occurred 
to me 

Some earnest resolves were the 
outcome of my grandmother's 
quaintly-worded advice. If all my 
little daily acts were of such impor- 
tance in their effect upon others, it 
Certainly stood me in hand to see 
that their influence was for good, 


rather than for evil. Thus I reasoned. 


he tree with wide-spreading 
branches is often the growth of 
Senerations while thrifty bushes 


are every day growing up around us. 
Think of this, my dear young friends, 
when you are sighing for greatness. 
It is true we never can aim too high; 
and however splendid may-be our 
attainments, it is only by continually 
reaching out for things just beyond 
our grasp that we grow into our 
finest and best, and the young man 
or the young woman who is perfectly 
Satisfied with what he or she has 
attained to has already ceased to 
grow. 

_ But at the same time always bear 
in mind when you are deploring your 
lot in life, and eating your heart out, 
it may be, with vague longings, that 
atl the time, right where you are, 
you are casting’ a shadow that some- 
one will walk in and be either nobler 


or baser for its guidance. For if 
its shadow,” so there is no life so 
“there is no bush so small but casts 
humble but exerts its influence. 


Kindness to the Birds 

° BY A LITTLE READER 

Leona Gage lived in the central part 
of Indiana on a farm of one hundred 
and sixty acres. She took great pride 
in helping her mother about her 
household duties and caring for her 
two smaller sisters, Mary and Edith. 

Their roomy house stood on a plot 
of about four acres and was sur- 
rounded by a few fir trees and many 
beautiful flowers, which bloomed in 
the summer months. This gave the 
girls much pleasure. 

On early spring mornings the birds 
could be heard singing merrily in the 
trees and later in the day could be 





seen carrying sticks and straws to/| 
build their nests with. 
In the summer days many little 


birds could be seen hopping about on 
the beautiful lawn. The little girls 
were very friendly to these birds and 
soon they became great friends. 

The girls had gotten a little robin 
so tame that it would pick seeds from 
their hands. 

Mrs Gage had her 


always taught 


girls to be kind to every living creat- | 


ure and she felt very proud to think 


that they had tamed this little bird 
and treated it so kindly. She had 
always told them to try to teach 


others to be kind to every little bird 
as she had taught them. 

She said that when 
heavenly Father sent little 
dwell with us here on earth 
them for our pleasure and 
and not to be killed and 
cruelly. 

Little birds are just as innocent, if 
not more so, than little children, and 
the same boy or girl that will stone 
the little birds would not stone his 
little brother or sister, nor would he 
let any other boy or girl stone or 


our dear 
birds to 
He sent 
benefit, 
treated 


treat them unkindly. 
Think of the little birds as your 
little brothers and sisters, and the 


next time you go to hurt a little bird 
just think now that is my little 
brother or sister and I must hot treat 
them unkindly. 





The Flying Courtship 
{From Page 21.] 


“For what I will do,’’ I corrected. 
For a moment I stood looking at 
her. She looked like a _ beautiful 


white statue; her soft breathing was 
all that prevented the illusion from 
being complete. Then I bowed my 
head, touched her fingers with my 
lips, and passed out of the house. 

The hour on that early morning 
train from Baltimore to Washington 
was the first I had had in many for 
sober reflection. I was still in evening 
dress, and hatless; but if anybody 
remarked my unusual appearance I 
Was unconscious of the fact, 

It was six o'clock on a bright 
morning when I reached the capital, 
and twenty minutes later a taxi had 
carried me to my apartment. The 
first thing I did was to set my alarm- 
clock for seven thirty. Then I un- 
dressed, took a hasty bath, and 
jumped into bed for an hour of rest. 

This time I had a dreamless sleep. 
I remember lying stupidly for two or 
three minutes, listening to the re- 
curring warnings of the alarm, before 
I realized that a new day's work was 
awaiting me. 

More than once I formed a resolve 
to drop the affair where it stood and 
wait for Vinton and his friends to 
make another move, if they so chose. 
But each time—and I was broad 
awake, too—would* come the white 
vision. again, and I could see the 
great brown eyes appealing to me, 
The eyes conquered. 

“Go to it, son,’ I said, half aloud, 
as I adjusted my scarf before the 
mirror. “You may be sorry, but go 
to it!” 

Now that 
more of 


I was resolved to see 
the affair, and with my 
promise to Mary Donaldson ever re- 
current in my mind, I found myself 
getting back upon the mental plane 
of the night before. It did not seem 
to me astonishing, for instance, that 
before leaving the apartment I went 
to my desk, took out a small auto- 
matic revolver, and slipped it into my 
pocket. At any other time I should 
have considered it insane to arm 
myself in this fashion. 

As I ate breakfast in a nearby 
restaurant, I made an attempt to 
formulate a plan concerning Vinton. 
I had assured Mary with the utmost 
display of confidence that I would get 
the will for her in order to help 
break the hold that he had upon her; 
although why I should happen to 
be so concerned in breaking that hold 
did not appear entirely clear to me. 
At any rate, I was to get the will. 

But where was it? It was unlikely 
that Vinton was foolish enough to 
carry the thing around in his pocket; 
he might have it locked away in a 
safe-deposit vault, for all I knew. 
All I Knew was Vinton’s address. 
Lacking a clue as to the whereabouts 


seemed to be in the direction of 
Vinton himself. 

The walk to his hotel was not a 
long one, and it was not yet nine 
o'clock when I entered the lobby. 

“Is Mr Robert Vinton staying 
here?’’ I asked of the clerk. 

He consulted the room directory 
and nodded. 

“I'd like to see him.” 

The clerk took up the desk tele- 
phone and called a number, and in a 
waiting interval asked for my name. 

“Mr Larned,” I replied promptly, 
using the fictitious name she had 
given me at the White House. 


{To Be Continued.] 





Puzzle Answers—1l, a vacation. 2, 
Oklahoma, New York, Washington, 


Virginia, Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado 
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Making His Job Easier 

“Stop!” thundered the man ia the 
barber chair, who was having his 
hair cut. “Why do you insist upoa 
telling me these horrible blood-cur- 
dling stories?” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said the barber, 
“but when I tell stories like that the 
hair stands up on end and makes it 
much easier to cut, sir.” 





The Label Regulated the Price 

“What you need, madam,” said the 
physician to his fashionable lady pa- 
tient, “is oxygen. Come every after- 


noon for your inhalations. They will 
cost you five dollars each.” 

“There said the lady, “I just 
knew that other doctor didn’t know 


his business. He told me all I needed 
was plain fresh air.” 
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Hearing the 
greatest artists 
is an everyday 
pleasure with 
a Victrola. 


It enables every one to 
enjoy at will all that ig 
best in music. 


Hear your favorite music 

at any Victor dealer's, 

Write to us for cata- 
logs. 


Victor Talking 
Machine Company 








of this next-to-the-last testament of 
Rufus Jennings, the first logical step | 


Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Advotseci, Canadias Uuributora, 





‘Delivered 2 FREE 


on —— and DAYS TRIAL 





SEND NO MONEY i consort? sisneer 


Tires and Sundries at 00 low will 
pane Dany pat yt 


‘PRICE 

LOW FACTORY PRICES direct 
terms. You cannot affo: 

dries without learning 


afford to buy 
what we 
MEAD CYCLE GO., Dept. W 


PATENTS serine aoicte 


free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 0. C 


CATALOG FREE 


Send for our new and elabc lusteated catalog. 123° 


pages, 5x8 inches, containing descriptions of up- 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave. New York, 8, 
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This is to announce the 1916 HUD- 
SON—the third model of this new-type 
HUDSON, which has become the most 
popular class car of the day. 


It is 20 months since this new-type 
HUDSON came out at $1750. It 
weighed about one-third less than aver- 
age old-time Sixes. It cut tire and fuel 
cost in two. It had ample power, ample 
room for seven. It has proved itself 
one of the staunchest cars ever built. 
Despite its low price, it excelled in 
many ways the costly cars of that day. 
Its lightness was due to better materials, 
better designing, to refinement in place 
of crudity. 

This HUDSON became instantly popular. It 
took us one year to catch up with our orders. It 
forced us to treble our output. Repeatedly it 
attained a sale of a million dollars weekly. 

In the past 20 months, 15,000 men have bought 
it. After two seasons with it they unite in pro- 
nouncing it the ideal modern car. 

Now we announce improvements, in some re- 
spects the greatest HUDSON ever made. And 
one at least will be the most welcome innovation 
of the year—the new Ever-Lustre finish. 


Now a $1350 Price 


The first price on this new type was $1750. 
That was late in 1913. It startled Motordom. 
This was the first quality Six to sell under $2000, 
and many engineers said that price was impvussible 
on a car of HUDSON quality. And they said our 
lightness—under 3000 pounds—was incompatible 
with strength. 


We have dealers everywhere. 


Elizabethtown—V. W. 
Geneva—Geneva Auto Co. 
-Empire Automobile Co. 


NEW YORK DEALERS 
Albany—-E. V. Stratton Co., 81 Chapel St. 


. Glens Falls 

Amsterdam—Stratton-Buch Co. Clavaciyitte 

Auburn—L. E. Springer. > nate tama 

Avon—W. P. Schanck. seh se Br 
Batavia—T. J. Kennedy. all 
Bayshore—Jacob Finkelstein. ~~seraad 
Binghamton—New York Sales Co. to Th 

Brooklyn—The Hudson Motor Car Co of —— 
ingston 


New York, 1842 Broadway. 
Buffalo—Hudson-Oliver Motor Co., 1259 
Main St. 
Cooperstown—Cook’s Auto & Supply Store. 
Cutchogue, L. 1.—J. Henry Wolf. 


Leroy—H. 


Eagle Garage Co. 
Peter A. Black. 
Leonardville—L. H. Baldwin. 
. Bradbury. 
Liberty—E. H. Nichols. 
Lima—W. F. Harvey. 
Lowville—Wm. J. Ralston. 


wp « il 


Four Innovations 
1—_Yacht-Line Body 
2—Ever-Lustre Finish 
3—Roomier Tonneau 
4—$200 Reduction 
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But the car was a HUDSON, and HUDSON 
standards are high. Howard E. Coffin was the 
designer, and he never had made a mistake. So 
men flocked to this car in such numbers that our 
next model, with 31 improvements, could be sold 
for $1550. 

Now, with a trebled output, we offer another 
$200 reduction. And that on a new model, vastly 
improved. That means $400 reduction—23. per 
cent—since this new type first came out at a 
price pronounced impossible. 


Yacht-Line Body 


And now comes the Yacht-Line body, a seven- 
year evolution. From straight lines we came to 
streamline. Now come lines so graceful and un- 
broken that we call them Yacht-Lines, and the car 
has been called “The Road Cruiser.” 

Even the door lines are unbroken. The tops 
of both the doors and the body are leather bound. 

The tonneau is roomier, the rear seat is wider. 
Now three big people are comfortable on it. With 
seven in the car, nobody is crowded, and the two 
extra tonneau seats disappear when not wanted, 
doubling the tonneau room. 


And now comes enameled leather upholstery 


Prime. 
Lander St. 
New Milford—J. C. Drew. 


and Burnside Ave. 
Newark—Jay Wright. 


These are a few in 


Newburgh—Sloan & Clapper, 


Niagara Falls—E. C. Fish. 
Nyack—Nyack Garage, Inc. 
Oneida—Cole Tool & Machine Co. 
Oneonta—Hudson Motor Sales Co. 
Penfield—Schaufelberger Bros. 





over deep curled hair—a luxury which heretofore 
has been confined to costlier cars. 


Ever-Lustre Finish 


And now, best of all, comes a finish that stays 
new. We have built in our factory enormous 
ovens, large enough for hundreds of bodies. Now 
each coat of finish is forced on, then baked on. 
The result is a finish brilliant, deep and enduring. 
It resists weather, washing, rubbing, mud. You 
who have seen good cars quickly grow shabby 
will realize what this finish means. 


Note that these advances come to you in a 
$1350 HUDSON. And note that this HUD- 
SON, by keeping so far ahead, is winning by 
thousands men who demand the best. Wherever 
you go you will see this new-type HUDSON driven 
by men of distinction, men who know cars, old, 
experienced motorists. And this new model will 
undoubtedly win 20,000 more. 





Go see it now. Most HUDSON dealers have 
it. And this, like every new-model HUDSON, 
is bound to be oversold. Last summer, thousands 
of buyers waited weeks for their HUDSON. This 
summer, despite our larger output, there will be 
waiting for those who delay. And you won’t find 
a car for second choice anywhere near so attractive. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger 
Roadster, $1350, f. o. b. Detroit 
Also a new Cabriolet, $1650, f. 0. b. Detroit 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Ask your dealer about HUDSON service. It is ex- 


ceptional and extreme. It,will tell you one reason why 
HUDSON cars give such perfect satisfaction. 


your vicinity: 
Inc., 10-12 Salamanca—Salamanca 


Broad © St. 
Saranac Lake—The Gray Bellows Motor 


Garage Co., 32 


New Rochelle—The Diamond Motor Car Co 


Gloversville Motor Car Co. . 
Seaker & Curtis. Co. Schenectady—Stratton-Barron Co., 1634 
Bros. New York—The Hudson Motor Car Co of Union St. 
Crescent Garage Co. New York, 1842 Broadway. Seneca Falls—E. H. Hosley. 
Pritchard & Son. New York—C. R. Radcliffe Co., Jerome Stapleton, S. 1.—Louis Blum. 


St. Johnsville—B. & C. Aut. Co., Inc.. 
Syracuse—Stowell Motor Car Co. 
Tannersville—Broadway Garage. 
Troy—Listman-Stratton Co., 237 River St. 
Utica—A. A. Lederman Co. 

Victor—Homer E. Snyder. 

Warsaw—G. W. Glasier. 


Dolgeville— it s y . 
Subbdede ioe te. er son mater Co. Peru—Clough Bros. Watertown—Perl N. Devendorf. 
Elmira—Hudson-Bender Motor Car Co., Malone—E. : Rider. ‘ Poughkeepsie—W. H. Lyall, 432 Main St. Wellsville—Brown & Duke. 

Mt. Kisco—Co-operative Assn., Bedford Rochester—Alling & Miles, 37 East St. Williamson—L. A. Wilson. 


110-12 W. Church St. 


Farmers’. 
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